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THE BASIS OF RELIGION 


by 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


ON PROFESSOR H. D. LEWIS’S OUR EXPERIENCE OF GOD} 


THE chief purpose of this article is to introduce Professor Lewis’s 
work to a public which might otherwise overlook it. I shall offer 
criticism from time to time, but on the whole I shall confine myself 
to an account of those features in the book which should be of 
chief interest to readers of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW. 

‘The limited aim which I set myself’, Prof. Lewis writes in his 
Preface, ‘is to try to show how we are to deal with the dilemma which 
presents itself in religion, namely that we seem to say something 
about a reality too elusive or beyond our grasp for us to say anything 
sensible about it at all.’? He adds, on the next page: ‘I have also 
been more concerned with the question “How are particular religious 
assertions justified?’ than with that of the “being” or existence of 
God.’ This one may be permitted to regret, since, as I hope to show, 
what Prof. Lewis does say on the latter topic is of the highest 
interest, and a more extended treatment of it would be of great 
value. Perhaps he will be persuaded to give us this at a later date. 

In fact only the first two of the nineteen chapters are concerned 
directly with the evidence of God’s existence. I shall spend some 
time on them, not only in view of the importance of the subject 
matter in itself, but also because it is fundamental to Prof. Lewis’s 
thesis as a whole. In view of the shilly-shallying which goes on 
nowadays ‘on the edges’, as he puts it, ‘of the epistemological 
question’, he has to insist at some length that the philosophy of 
religion must consider, first and foremost, ‘how anything comes 
to be known as true in religion — what sort of certainty we have, 


1 George Allen & Unwin Ltd, 1959, pp. 301. 30s. 
2P. 15 
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and what its guarantee is’.? Naturally, at this point, something has 
to be said, by way of preliminary, about the attempts made by 
certain ‘linguistic analysts’ to rule out all expressions of religious 
belief as meaningless. Prof. Lewis is content, on the whole, to refer 
to the replies made by other Christian thinkers to this challenge. 
But he makes certain points of his own which he thinks specially 
important for his purposes. Thus he draws attention to Prof. Flew’s 
argument in New Essays in Philosophical Theology that ‘God 
might have made people so that they always in fact freely chose 
the right’, and points out that Prof. Flew has not freed the proposal 
from contradiction by appealing to the ‘paradigm case of acting 
freely’. All that Prof. Flew has shown is that ‘there is one very 
common use of the terms “free will’’, ““our own accord” and so 
forth, which is quite consistent with our actions being predictable 
... one of the things which the preoccupation with language ought 
to have made plain is that we cannot settle philosophical problems 
by making one use of a term paramount and exclusive.’* The fact 
that such a point has to be made at all is an index of the low level 
at which discussions about religion are commonly conducted in this 
country; but one is no less grateful to Prof. Lewis for making it. 

Nevertheless, he continues, ‘the question of the meaning and 
status of religious assertions is a vital one. In some regards at least 
there is something very queer about them and, while shrewd 
thinkers in the past have often had a very full appreciation of 
this, we owe a debt to our linguistic and sceptical contemporaries 
for making this point peculiarly evident to us again.’> In facing this 
question, Prof. Lewis goes on to say, we must set our faces against 
obscurantism (he speaks of “the reactionary authoritarian dogmatism 
which is the major menace of our civilization’), but realize at the 
same time that the ‘element of mystery remains’. We find ourselves 
forced to ask questions about the world as a whole (why should it 
be the kind of world it happens to be?) but such a question ‘cannot 
be met or properly formulated’. At this point some people give up 
and conclude that we are living in a universe ‘which just happens 
to be and has some random element at the very heart of it’. Prof. 
Lewis declares himself unable to accept this: ‘It seems plain to 
my mind that the world cannot be an ultimately random one and 
3 Pp, 26-27. Meh, ei, TS LG, 
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that it must have some completeness or explanation which goes 
beyond anything which mind or “explanation” normally provides.’® 

But what is the source of this conviction? This is the question 
with which Prof. Lewis is concerned in his second chapter. He 
begins with a brief consideration of the traditional arguments for 
God’s existence. ‘Where the arguments fail’, he declares at the outset, 
‘is in trying to break into a series of steps what is in fact one insight 
and also in seeking to start from purely finite factors and reason to 
conclusions about the infinite.’ No words could describe more 
succinctly my own position in this matter. (Incidentally I doubt 
whether I can claim the title “Neo-Thomist’ given to me by Prof. 
Lewis in this chapter.) ‘It is true that we do proceed from finite 
facts, and from any such facts you please, to some reality “beyond” 
or “other than” these. But the movement of thought which proceeds 
in this way is unique and has no strict analogy elsewhere.’ This, 
again, is exactly what I would say. The cosmological and the 
ontological arguments are valuable because they reveal to us ‘the 
movement of thought which lies behind, and makes them plausible’.® 
Of the argument from design (after indicating the meagre results 
to which it leads as an argument) Prof. Lewis writes ‘My own feeling 
is that those who find the ‘‘argument from design” impressive, and 
they include some very great names as well as numerous ordinary 
folk, are combining with it the initial insight into the inevitability 
of there being some complete and unconditional source of the sort 
of realities we actually meet; and to this extent it also converges on 
the insight which lies behind the other arguments.’® I am not sure 
whether he would agree with me in saying that this argument is 
for “ordinary folk” peculiarly efficacious in provoking the insight. 
To sum up, then: ‘It is one apprehension, one “leap of thought” . . . 
which reveals to us what the infinite means in the way we can grasp 
it and also exhibits the inevitability of its being, as peculiarly involved 
in the being of anything.’? 

The question now arises whether this ‘apprehension’ is to be 
called an ‘intuition’. Prof. Lewis is, on the whole, in favour of this, 
although he fears that it may be misinterpreted to mean that we 
‘enter directly into the ‘““mind” or being of God’. (He seems to equate 
this with ‘direct contact with the infinite as it is in itself’, a usual 


® Pp. 38-39. PAR. CMs fib: 2P, 43. 10 Pp. 44-45. 
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formula for the Beatific Vision, but one which I find disturbing in a 
philosophical context, for it can be taken to imply that we do not 
really apprehend God in this life at all and that the apprehension 
is wholly indirect.) This leads him to make some very excellent 
remarks about the loose language which is often used to describe 
‘mystical experience’. (The fact that he was rebuked for. this by the 
reviewer in The Times Literary Supplement underlines the need 
for it.) By ‘intuition’, then, Prof. Lewis does not mean ‘any direct 
or unmediated union with God’ nor does he mean ‘a swift and 
subtle reasoning’. (It is pertinent to observe that P. Jolivet in his 
contribution to the Faith and Fact series The God of Reason, while 
admitting an ‘intuitive element’ in our discovery of God, does 
reduce it to a complex of reasonings.) ‘Intuition’ refers here to ‘our 
apprehension of the inevitability of there being one ultimate and 
complete or unconditional reality of which, or of the relation of 
dependence of other beings on it, no account is possible other than 
the divination of its inevitability . . .11 Prof. Lewis goes on to say 
that ‘it presents what we feel must be the case, and its elusiveness 
in other regards does not affect the certainty which it brings’. As I 
have suggested above in parenthesis, I feel a little uneasy about 
Prof. Lewis’s language here. Is this apprehension of an ‘inevitability’ 
any sort of cognitive contact with God? Can we be said to know 
that God exists without knowing anything about him directly 
except that he must exist? Prof. Lewis agrees that we do not infer 
such a reality. Must we not therefore come across it in some obscure 
and limited but direct way?!* I suggest, with some trepidation, 
that Prof. Lewis’s ‘intuition’ is an apprehension of God as necessary, 
of God discovered as necessary or independent in or across the 
contingent or dependent world, dimly and inadequately but certainly 
discovered precisely in the world’s relation to him, and only so. 

Prof. Lewis proceeds to take very seriously the objection that his 
belief in God is a belief without content. He first considers a solution 
which he explicitly and vehemently rejects. This is the solution of 
‘encounter’ theologians who simply evade the philosophical issue. 
As Prof. Lewis puts it, ‘however suggestive the notion of encounter 
may be, it does not relieve us in any way of the hard epistemological 
PRAT. 


** This is no novel suggestion, as readers of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW in recent years 
will be well aware. 
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problems of the nature of the cognitive factor in religious 
experience.’ Then he turns to the doctrine of analogy. I agree 
with him that it is not a solution to this problem about the content 
of belief in God; it is rather a name for the state of affairs which 
reveals itself when that problem is solved. But I do not understand 
why Prof. Lewis considers that evil is a quality which would have 
to be attributed to God in a theology which adopts the doctrine of 
analogy — why does he reject the view that evil, though real, is a 
deficiency?'* After some very useful passages in criticism of prag- 
matic approaches and appeals to authority on philosophical matters 
— the conclusion of Mr Ian Crombie’s piece in New Essays in 
Philosophical Theology is very properly instanced in the latter 
connection — Prof. Lewis begins to develop his own solution. 
He considers that ‘although we can logically separate the appre- 
hension of the mysterious source of our being, already considered, 
from the articulation of this in further determinate claims, yet 
in practice this articulation, as we shall see, begins in the moment 
of apprehending that there is a “beyond” at all. The reality en- 
countered in religion thus presents itself as at least incipiently 
personal from the start, although the recognition of this may not 
always be clear.’ In other words, it seems fair to say, although 
we are unable to offer any satisfactory content of the apprehension 
itself, it is accompanied by a religious experience which does begin 
to provide such a content. “We know that God exists as the inescap- 
able “ground” of the being of anything, but the way this further 
defines itself is found in experience.’1® 

Perhaps I have been making difficulties where none exist, for, 
when Prof. Lewis writes in the following paragraph ‘our appre- 
hension of supreme being is personal from the start’, he does seem 
to make it clear that the apprehension is an apprehension of God 
himself and presumably in some sense direct (for what would be a 
wholly indirect apprehension?) But I find the dichotomy between 
‘intuition’ and ‘religious experience’ a trifle puzzling. Is there any 
good reason why we should not simply say that the ‘intuition’ is 
a religious experience? Prof. Lewis feels the need to emphasise the 
mysteriousness of God and of our original approach to him and 
also thinks, perhaps, that ‘religious experience’ is too definite an 


13P. 53. 14P, 54. 15 P, 58. 16 P, 59-60. 
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expression to be used in this connection.’ That the original appre- 
hension is very indeterminate and must be developed by further 
reflection is, in any case, surely true. In these two chapters, as in 
the book as a whole, there is much wise advice. I quote, in illustration, 
a single paragraph: 

It is of extreme importance, for the proper commendation of 
religion today as well as for the enrichment that comes through 
right understanding of it, that it be made clear that the ‘beyond’ 
which we seek must also be found somehow within. It is this paradox 
of course that the positivist challenges us to sustain, inviting us either 
to abandon religion or to conceive of it entirely in humanist terms. 
But we must hold boldly to the peculiar character of religion that it 
concerns what is in one sense altogether beyond, and in another 
sense altogether within. Those who fail to appreciate this are tempted 
to look altogether beyond themselves and their environment, to 
peer into the void, and of course they see nothing. They apprehend 
the ordinary world about them and nothing besides. They declare 
that religion means nothing to them, and they report their state 
truly. But what they should be urged to do is to look into themselves 
and the world for evidence within these of what is also altogether 
beyond them.1® 

Once upon a time it could be taken for granted that by ‘religion’ 
one meant, in Prof. Lewis’s phrase, ‘activities and attitudes which 
involved some awareness of a transcendent being’.1®° Prof. Lewis 
has to devote several pages of his third chapter to explaining that 
he does use the word in this sense. He is led to make some very 
interesting remarks about idolatry: ‘This is’, he writes, ‘the opposite 
of religious symbolism. The religious symbol opens out to the 
transcendent, it refers away from itself. In idolatry the reverse 
happens, an attempt being made to hold on to a genuine sense of 
the transcendent but also to diminish it and contain it within the 
interest which some finite creature like ourselves, or inferior to 
ourselves, may have for us . . . It is an essentially religious 
phenomenon . . . an attempt to treat a religious disorder, in the 
clinic or elsewhere, in neglect of the religious factors involved, 
may be very ill-judged . . 2° The chapter concludes with some 
reflections on primitive religion which seem to me remarkably 
ee great part of the book is taken up by masterly analyses of ‘religious experience’ 
in which the life of the religious community and the ‘divine disclosures’ in history 


are predominant themes. They do not lend themselves to brief quotation. 
18 Pp. 58-59. 19 P. 68. 20 P, 69. 
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clear and sane (‘even the very partial acquaintance which the 
casual student or amateur gains with early religion shows that in 
its general nature, it presents, to those who consider it from within a 
religious life of their own [my italics], elements identical with our 
own experience of God’). ?! 

The topic of idolatry is continued in the fourth chapter. Prof. 
Lewis rejects ‘the doctrine of the Fall and original sin’ as an explana- 
tion of religious perversions. ‘It involves conceptions of guilt and 
sinfulness . . . which can in no wise be accommodated to the plainest 
deliverance of the moral consciousness. It also involves an assump- 
tion of human solidarity which will bear little scrutiny . . .’2 This 
raises questions which cannot be argued here in any detail. I must 
be content to urge Prof. Lewis not to take popular accounts of the 
doctrine as the official teaching of the Catholic Church. The ‘guilt’, 
for instance, which we inherit from our first parents is quite different 
from the guilt caused by our own sins. Nor is Prof. Lewis’s account 
of the origin of religious perversions in any way incompatible with 
the Catholic doctrine of original sin. 

The analysis of religious experience, which forms the body of 
the book, begins with the fifth chapter. There is an illuminating 
discussion of the relation between religion and art which may be 
summed up in the following quotation: “There has to be some 
extension of the strictly artistic attitude to make it religious, and 
that I believe takes the form of bringing artistic perceptiveness into 
more explicit awareness of what it really is in itself than the practice 
and appreciation of art itself require’.** This leads to further pre- 
cisions about the ‘idea of God’. ‘But however elusive in the sense 
of lacking a precise specifiable content and passing beyond the 
world which is properly comprehensible to us, this idea may not 
be elusive in the sense of being confined to a few times or places 
or of occurring to individuals only in very rare moments of special 
illumination. I believe that, in fact, it lies in the background of 
most of our thinking . . "24 There is much here and in what follows 
to remind us, to take only two examples, of Gabriel Marcel and P. 
de Lubac. This fine description of how (if I may thus crudely sum- 
marize it) God begins to ‘take a hand’ in a man’s life might well 


BP 83: 22 PS oGs 23 PP. 106. 24 P. 108. 
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have been written by a Catholic spiritual director, although 
appreciating the significance of ‘distinctive and critical situations’*® 
is obviously exposed to the dangers of illusion and illuminism, and 
Prof. Lewis’s justification of ‘particular religious assertions’ is 
indicated throughout in very general terms. 

These ‘situations’ are described in the next chapter as ‘the basic 
or first-order symbols or media by which divine disclosure is made 
... they do not enable us to fathom or reduce the mystery of the 
transcendent, they merely make the transcendent significant for us 
in terms of the finite realities which do come within our orbit.’?’ 
This is, I should say, the proper application of the doctrine of 
analogy. Once communication with the transcendent has been 
established, finite realities are found to stand in a certain unique 
relationship to the infinite such that we call them ‘symbols’ (I 
am pointing to the same state of affairs, if I interpret Prof. Lewis 
correctly, when I call them ‘reflections’-— both expressions have a 
long history). But it is still not quite clear whether Prof. Lewis would 
allow that the original ‘contact’ with the transcendent does of itself 
convey something to us, although inexpressible in words, for he 
goes on to say that the experiences here in question ‘are symbols 
in the sense that by them alone do we know the Supreme Reality 
which goes altogether beyond them’. I should wish to say that, 
although we may approach the Supreme Reality by means of them 
(and this shows the proper use, I think, of the traditional arguments) 
it is not until we have made the original ‘contact’ that we know 
them to be ‘symbols’. We read, let us say, in St John’s Gospel that 
God is our Father; but it is not until we know in some fashion 
who God is that we can appreciate the true bearing of this language, 
although we may be /ed to appreciate it through our reading. And 
when we do so the content of the original apprehension is developed. 
Prof. Lewis, I suspect, would regard this as an over-simplification. 2° 
Certainly the ‘situations’ which he describes seem to involve further 
complications, although he goes on to stress that religious experience 
is not ‘the intrusion of a wholly unusual factor into the normal 
occasions of life’.?° 


*° It is at times strikingly reminiscent of Canon Mouroux’s The Christian Experience. 
=P erro: 27 P. 120; i 
28 But he does allow later (p. 133) that the notion of a ‘supreme being’ or ‘infinite 
createe) does provide ‘the reference of the content of revelation’. 
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After a brief discussion of the discovery of God in history, with 
particular reference to the Old Testament and to our personal 
histories (interpreting the external events of one’s own history has 
always seemed to me a very risky business), Prof. Lewis turns, 
in his seventh chapter, to the part played by images in religious 
experience. These ‘imaginative representations’ he considers ‘second- 
order’ symbols and insists that they ‘must not be thought to mirror 
the nature of divine activity directly’.2° At this point he opens a 
vigorous attack upon Dr Farrer’s account of ‘God-given-images’ 
in The Glass of Vision. The root of the difference between them 
seems to lie in the question of authority. What is the source of the 
authority which Dr Farrer attributes to the images? That must be 
for Dr Farrer to answer. For those who can point directly to the 
presence of authority in the Christian Church the answer is plain. 
Prof. Lewis comments: ‘It seems highly artificial to suppose that 
God works primarily in the world through his “‘given images” and 
not more directly in the very substance of living . . .”2! This helps 
to show in what sense Prof. Lewis regards ‘religious experience’ 
as the medium of revelation. The point is brought out further in 
another passage: “We certainly cannot “point away from the image 
to that which the image signifies”, if this means going beyond 
them directly to the ultimate reality they mirror. But there is an 
intervening stage, however hard in practice to dissociate from the 
life of the images, namely the course of the experience which the 
images help to sustain and guide.’** Again the question arises: 
is it the original ‘intuition’ itself or ‘religious experience’ (in Prof. 
Lewis’s sense of the phrase) working on the basis of it which enables 
us to discover ‘the ultimate reality’? Or is the dichotomy a false 
one? 

The chapter which we are considering contains other matter of 
the highest interest on the imagination in general. ‘The imagination 
is not a thing apart, but a feature of a total experience, and it has 
its material on which to work. It is not some odd separate gift of 
imagination that Shakespeare had, but imaginative insight into what 
life is like, and the more there is insight of this kind in the exercise 
of imagination, in distinction from the sheer precipitation of one 
image by another, the finer it is. Possibly it is by this test that many 
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modern artists and poets — Dylan Thomas perhaps? — are found 
lacking.’®* The chapter ends with a most valuable section on Jung’s 
archetypal images. Prof. Lewis remarks that ‘the evidence would 
need to be very overwhelming before I accepted an alleged general 
proneness to fashion certain images as an ultimate datum of human 
nature not derivable even from a common lot we share.’** He 
continues: ‘But the point I most wish to stress is that dominant 
images, whether they arise from the course our experience takes 
or from some native propensity to form them, do not, by the mere 
fact of being dominant or being made inevitable for us in some 
fundamental way, acquire a religious character. They can only be 
religious when they reflect some religious insight or experience.’ 
Any attempt to argue on the basis of Jung’s findings to the existence 
of God would be as unavailing, Prof. Lewis maintains, as ‘other 
variations on the attempt to proceed from certain general features 
of human life and the world as we find it’; without ‘an intuition of 
the being of God as the unconditioned source of all other being’ 
we can find no ‘adequate grounds for believing in God’.* It will be 
noted that there is no trace in that last sentence of the dichotomy 
with which I have been concerned. 

The second half of the book may be discussed in a more selective 
way. The next two chapters take up the topic of dogma. Prof. 
Lewis, although he’ sees that religion cannot get along very well 
without some sort of dogma, is, as we should expect, very much 
alive to its abuses. ‘It is not very clear to me what merit, if any, 
should be accorded to a religion which is centred mainly or 
exclusively on creeds and dogmas without penetrating deeper with 
the aid of these.’*° What is particularly attractive about these pages 
is Prof. Lewis’s anxiety not to fail in sympathy for religious practices 
and attitudes which he does not see fit to adopt himself. I hope he 
will not be surprised to hear that I accept every word of his warnings 
under this head. 

The sanity and balance of the chapters entitled ‘Material Factors 
in Religion’ and ‘Instruments of Worship’ may be illustrated by a 
single extended quotation: 

It is not, however, merely by their function within an experience 
in which they themselves figure that material things have a symbolic 
SPs ss SePaTA2, SS PA TAA Sop rs 7. 
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role in religion; they may be representative in yet another way, one 
not altogether detached from the first but connected more with the 
ripening of religion into the fullness of articulated knowledge of 
God. For almost from the very first incursion of religion proper 
into human experience the occasions of distinctive religious illumina- 
tion will begin to coalesce in our total impression of them and yield 
in due course the sense of a significant pattern by which God becomes 
known to men and deals with them. Individual occasions will combine 
into a total picture, sustained by mutual enrichment of one another’s 
insights in the continuing life of society. This, as we have seen, will be 
further extended and enriched by the deliberate reflections upon 
the course which religious experience takes in such ways as to yield 
dogmatic formulations of belief. At all these levels the developing 
pattern of religious awareness will be directed and made a more 
complete possession of the whole personality, and morally more 
creative, by imaginative representations of itself. And in this process 
also outward forms, including the contemplation and manipulation 
of material entities, will have an important role to play.®” 

Prof. Lewis refers a little later to ‘some form of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation’ and supposes it to be held ‘that the bread 
and wine literally change their physical properties in holy com- 
munion.’*§ It can hardly be necessary to assure him that it is not 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church that there is a chemical change. 
He goes on to say: ‘On the cruder forms, as they frankly seem to 
me, of the doctrine of ex opere operato, it is certainly held that an 
unworthy and religiously torpid frame of mind on the part of those 
who officiate would not invalidate the sacrament provided there 
was the minimum requirement of an intention to perform it,’ and 
refers also to the requirement of an exact performance of the 
baptismal rite if the sacrament is to be validly administered. “This 
seems to me to be again an entirely untenable position which is 
deprived of all plausibility by its detachment of material operations 
in religious ritual and sacraments from their function of ministering 
to the religious state of mind of those who participate.? An 
adequate comment on these passages would require a whole treatise 
on the sacramental system. But it can at least be pointed out that 
there is a consistent theology of the sacraments which adopts as a 
principle sacramenta propter homines as opposed to sacramenta 
propter sacramenta. The doctrine of ex opere operato defends this 
principle, assuring the faithful that they do not suffer by reason 
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of certain shortcomings of the officiants in the administration of 
the sacraments. But at the same time the administration of the 
sacraments must be regularized if only that they may remain 
recognizable as such, and the details of the regularization cannot 
raise questions of fundamental principle. Nor is God tied to sacra- 
ments. I mention these familiar considerations not so much with 
any hope of impressing Prof. Lewis by them in their present form 
as to emphasize the need for treatments of the doctrine of ex opere 
operato which keep steadily in view the fundamental principles of 
religious thought. That there are apparent difficulties of the kind 
mentioned by Prof. Lewis in current accounts of the doctrine must, 
I think, be admitted. 

The twelfth chapter, largely on the importance of preserving 
continuity in religious symbolism, ends with a remarkable passage 
on Dali’s ‘Christ’ and is followed by a chapter developing the 
passage already quoted on the relation between art and religion. 
It is a temptation to quote at length from these pages. I must be 
content to describe them as a particularly fine piece of analysis 
which all critics of the arts would do well to ponder. The chapter 
concludes with another and yet more massive onslaught on The 
Glass of Vision — for once in a way Prof. Lewis is, I feel, a little 
unsympathetic in his comments on Dr Farrer’s references to poetry, 
but I am sure that he is quite right in saying that Keats’s ode to 
autumn ‘takes us into its own world or transforms the present 
world, but it is certainly not a world of qualities and essences, but 
of things very real to us in their way’.*° 

The two chapters which follow on religion and the preternatural 
I find somewhat elusive despite the skill of the analyses. Prof. 
Lewis is prepared to believe that there are supernatural experiences 
‘opening out vistas of reality normally veiled’,*! and ‘the language 
of mysticism strongly suggests’ that there are ‘experiences of sur- 
passing worth in themselves’.42 But he does not examine here 
the claims of classical Christian mysticism, although the language 
which he has used elsewhere about our awareness of God is some- 
times very suggestive of those claims. The emphasis is now laid on 
the fact that God ‘deals with us as we are and at the heart of our 
essentially human concerns’.** This is of course true, but in this 
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context it suggests that Prof. Lewis would not be favourably 
disposed to the traditional doctrine of contemplative prayer as the 
development, normal de iure though not de facto, of baptismal grace. 

The next pair of chapters, on miracles and prayer, deserve the 
most careful attention of Catholic thinkers. Prof. Lewis does not 
consider miracles as divine ‘signs’ or teachings and is perhaps 
unaware that Catholic writing on the subject has moved steadily 
away from suggesting that ‘the view to be held about the work and 
person of Christ depends, in an almost mechanical fashion, on 
acceptance of miracle’.“* He is also disposed not to grant the name 
of prayer to any activity which does not actually involve a ‘live 
awareness of our relation to God’.** Otherwise what he has to say 
on these subjects seems to me wholly admirable. In particular, he 
comes to grips with the problems connected with petitionary and 
intercessory prayer in a way which I do not remember to have seen 
bettered (they are, indeed, regularly overlooked by writers who 
ought to deal with them): ‘A world in which we could do no harm to 
others or seriously affect their lives would not be the world in which 
we could exist and develop as moral beings and have the personal 
relations open to us now . . . if it can be seen that we need to be 
left for certain purposes at one another’s mercy, and if we deem 
this to be not inconsistent with the goodness and power of God, 
it becomes easier to see how, in some situations, our prayers, or 
failure to pray, could affect others.’*® But this passage must be 
read in its full context if its importance is to be properly appreciated. 

The eighteenth chapter, on religion and morality, introduces 
what is perhaps the most definite point of disagreement between 
Prof. Lewis and myself in the field of philosophy. He considers 
that there is ‘no immediate argument from the objectivity of ethics 
to the existence of God or to other truths about Him’.*” Now if 
by ethics we mean some doctrine of human good, prescinding from 
man’s relationship to God, I should agree without further ado. 
But it seems to me that it is altogether unsatisfactory to mean only 
this. I suggest that many at least of those who accept the 
‘objectivity’ of ethics in fact acknowledge absolute obligations, the 
obligation (for instance) of developing their own capacities, which 
are incompatible (to my mind) with purely humanist ethics. Such 
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an acknowledgement of obligation I consider to be, not indeed 
an argument for the existence of God, but an affirmation of God. 
The absoluteness of the obligation is an aspect of the original 
‘intuition’ of God, the recognition of our entire dependence on him. 
Prof. Lewis, if I understand him, rejects this view. For him ethics, 
as such, is a purely secular affair. “Where is the difference, at this 
stage, between ethics and arithmetic?’* He seems to think that 
the alternative is to impugn the motives of atheists or agnostics 
by denying them common ground with ourselves in ethical matters. 
But I hold the view (a very widespread one) that such people are 
theists in disguise unless they have repudiated absolute obligations. 
We have to persuade them that there is common ground in this 
sense. 

I must also disagree with Prof. Lewis’s view of our independence 
of God in the exercise of moral choice. ‘Grace’, he writes, ‘is not 
at work here, for this is the point par excellence where God leaves 
it to us to co-operate with Him and respond in a way which is 
wholly our own.”#® And he has written on the previous page: ‘The 
difficulties involved in the notion of our morally good actions 
being themselves the actions of God within us are fairly evident, 
for is it not implied, among other things, that God must also be 
held to account for our failures?’ I should say that the insight 
which shows us that God is in no way responsible for our failures 
can show us at the same time that our moral worth is simply God’s 
gift to us. Prof. Lewis, as we have seen, has no use for supralap- 
sarianism, but when he writes of grace and faith and, in general, 
of the economy of our redemption his Protestantism is naturally 
apparent. Nevertheless this penultimate chapter ends with an essay 
on theological method from which any reader should derive great 
profit. Nor could any Christian fail to be stirred by the profession 
of faith with which the volume ends. 

In this book then, Prof. Lewis has rendered a very great service 
to religion. We have all much to learn from him, and although I 
have ventured to differ from him at times I have done so in a spirit 
of sincere respect and gratitude. 
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by 
JAMES V. McGLYNN, S.J. 


(Continued from preceding issue) 


BESIDES this somewhat abortive attempt to destroy the metaphysical 
approach, the positivists also engaged in criticism of the specific 
metaphysical doctrine of atomism. They did this because to take 
over the procedures of the atomists, as they did, they had to show 
how the metaphysical doctrines connected with the procedures 
were unacceptable. Urmson devotes two chapters, nine and ten, 
of his book to an explanation of how and why this criticism was 
undertaken. We can do no more than list the main points with a 
minimum of commentary to make them intelligible. 

The first problem which Urmson treats is that of the perfect 
language, which was the ideal of the logical atomists. The Principia 
Mathematica of Whitehead and Russell was supposed to have 
furnished the language calculus, which would serve as the skeleton 
of the perfect language. Translation into this language would show 
the essentially truth-functional nature of ordinary language. How- 
ever, new studies developed various language calculi, so that logical 
positivists lost confidence in the unique status of any one calculus 
and in the ability of any such calculus to reveal the nature of the 
world. (Urmson, pp. 130-1.) Beyond this, it became more difficult 
to show that all ordinary language was truth-functional in the way 
the atomists said it was. Added to the difficulties concerning 
generality and belief propositions, to which we have already referred, 
the question of material implication became acute. Fundamentally, 
we have material implication when we have two statements, the 
second of which is not false when the first is true. (Urmson, p. 132.) 
Thus, every statement, true or false, implies every true statement. 
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To use Urmson’s example, the false statement, ‘London is north of 
Edinburgh’, materially implies that water is liquid, for the second 
statement is not false and the first true. (Urmson, p. 132.) But it 
seems odd to lump together under material implication something 
like, ‘It is now raining implies that Napoleon was emperor of 
France’, and the statement, ‘An object’s being coloured implies 
its being extended’. Over and above the more essential connection 
which seems to hold between the two elements in the second example, 
I can infer extension from colour here without further independent 
knowledge about the object, whereas in the first example I can 
know the implied element only by knowing first that it is so. Further- 
more, the statement of implication itself (‘p entails q’) is neither 
an empirical statement nor a tautology, and so should be ‘non- 
sense’ for the atomists. Few, however, were willing to accept such 
a radical conclusion. 

The second problem was the old bugbear of how to avoid 
solipsism. Following in the empiricist tradition, the atomists had 
to say that all we know is what is present to us, while it is present 
to us. And practically all the atomists and analysts of this period 
agreed that the only particular objects with which we are acquainted 
are sense-data, which are essentially private to the person who 
has them. Consequently, no two persons can have the same object 
— my sense-datum of a piece of chalk which we are both looking 
at cannot be yours. (Urmson, pp. 134-5.) We cannot know each 
other’s experience and it is theoretically impossible for us ever to 
communicate with each other. Wittgenstein dissolved the problem 
by denying the existence of any ipse, solus or otherwise. For him 
there was no ego, so the problem of whether there is only one ego 
or many made no sense. (Urmson, p. 136.) Ayer, too, solved the 
problem by showing that the problem of other persons’ existence 
is like the problem of objects behind sense-data. Urmson admits 
that Ayer’s solution may sound verbal to an outsider, but he rightly 
insists on the difference between this solution and the metaphysical 
solution of the atomists, which Ayer is rejecting. (Urmson, p. 137.) 
In any event it was difficult for the atomists plausibly to accept 
anything as real unless they accepted the reality of other persons. 
And such acceptance they could not justify or defend. 

Next Urmson takes up atomic propositions. Two main difficulties 
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were raised against the possibility and significance of such state- 
ments. Wisdom, for instance, had asked whether there ever was a 
logically proper name. ‘This’, he suspected, was a concealed des- 
cription of ‘the thing I am pointing to’, and ‘red’ is probably 
used for a range of colour and not for a perfectly determinate 
shade. Hence, even ‘this’ and ‘this red’ are not perfectly singular 
but have some element of generality. (Urmson, p. 138.) The problem 
was aggravated by the fact that although the atomists talked much 
about atomic propositions they were very shy in giving examples 
of them. To this perplexity about the possibility of atomic prop- 
Ositions was added a doubt about their significance. Did the 
atomists have so to hedge in their meaning that they said nothing 
at all? In an apparent attempt to get to the absolutely indubitable, 
the atomists tried to exclude every foreign element of fact and all 
interpretation from their basic statements. They would keep to 
what is actually experienced and only what is actually experienced. 
(Urmson, p. 139.) The only thing is that this would seem to restrict 
us to merely pointing at an object. But it seems impossible for 
language merely to point. In some way it has to describe. Even if 
pointing could work for others, it would seem to be futile for the 
atomists, who held that each of us had his private sense-data world. 
What would my pointing at my sense-data convey to my neighbour? 
Such a procedure might keep me from saying that my red sense- 
datum was pink, but what could it convey to someone else? And 
communication is essential to language. It would seem that I must 
tell my companion something, and if that something is to be 
significant, it must always be somehow descriptive and so leave 
room for error and interpretation. The only way to avoid this is 
to say nothing. (Urmson, p. 140.) 

The fourth difficulty with atomism is that its doctrine of language 
as somehow ‘picturing’ facts overlooks the conventional character 
of language and so seeks an impossible structural similarity between 
language and fact. (Urmson, p. 144.) In its crudest form the picture 
theory seems to hold that even modern, highly developed languages 
are somehow degenerations of picture writing, as though some sort 
of symbol for, ‘This is red’, would be a better mirror of the fact 
than the symbol for ‘on the left-hand side of’ would be. On the 
face of it the hypothesis seems far-fetched. 
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As soon as we try to control the picture hypothesis, many questions 
come to mind. Ayer, for instance, raised the question of error. 
If correct usage gives us the structure of facts and mistaken usage 
does not, don’t we have to know the structure of the fact in the 
first place to decide which form of language is correct? This brings 
us back to the need to see agreement to be able to attain truth. 
But it is just this which the atomists wanted to avoid. (Urmson, 
p. 142.) The objection seems to be valid even if we take picturing 
in a broad sense, so as to include phonograph records as ‘pictures’ 
of musical scores and chemical formulae as ‘pictures’ of compounds. 
This would seem to mean that they give a rule by which we can 
reproduce the score or the compound. But it is only when we 
know music or chemistry that these pictures are of any use to us. We 
have to know something about the structure of reality to use the 
picture. And once we know the structure of reality, we can use 
conventional signs, as we do in practically all languages. The hypo- 
thesis, then, is not primary but is tributary to the presuppositions 
of atomism. Urmson lists three basic presumptions: (1) that all 
indicative statements refer to facts; (2) that we never impose our 
own ideas on facts or conceive them according to our language 
instead of vice-versa; (3) that facts are there like so many bars of 
soap waiting for us to take their logical snapshots. (Urmson, p. 145.) 

Urmson’s next ‘difficulty with logical atomism is much more 
serious, and when it forced itself on the attention of analysts, it 
made them change the whole course of their philosophy, even to 
the point of rejecting much of the logical positivism with which 
they were criticizing atomism. The difficulty is that reductive 
analysis is impossible. This meant that not only the atomic facts 
of the atomistic analysts, but also the protocol propositions of the 
positivists could not be discovered (or produced) by new-level 
analysis. The old truth-functional conception of language as exten- 
sional and analysable into basic propositions had to go. (Urmson, 
p- 147.) Empiricist bias made the analysts slow to admit that the 
difficulty was more than a minor embarrassment. (Urmson, pp. 
147-8.) 

It will be necessary to refer the interested reader to Urmson 
for the technical discussion of how analysts came to see that 
promising subjects for reductive analysis like ‘England declared 
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war in 1939’, could not be broken down successfully into atomic 
facts or protocol statements. The trouble was that no finite number 
of factual statements could be given which would cover all the 
possibilities of what could have taken place in the declaring of 
war, and so no airtight logical equivalence between the phrase to 
be analysed and the list of conditions which would fulfil it. Thus, 
while it is possible to say just what England did in declaring war, 
she could have done it in innumerable other ways, and no analysis 
can possibly give all the alternatives. (Urmson, p. 152.) The same 
was true of attempts to analyse more simple (and more difficult) 
statements such as, “There is a desk in my room’. The analysis 
had to be made in terms of sense-data, and so, in one way or another, 
of someone’s perceiving or being able to perceive the facts which 
make up the desk. But since there are an unspecifiable number of 
things which might prevent someone in the room from seeing the 
desk, the presence of the desk does not logically entail that someone 
will see it, and so the analysis cannot begin. (Urmson, p. 156.) 
Or if the analysis could begin, it could never end, for since there is 
no specifiable number of conditions, which would guarantee that 
the desk be seen, we cannot complete the list of conditions which 
would make it logically necessary that the statement, “There is a 
desk in my room’, be true. (Urmson, p. 157). We could put this in 
another way by saying that analysis was trying to turn a contingent 
physical object statement into some sort of necessary statement 
about perception, whereas no such statement is entailed by any 
physical object statement. 

This difficulty about reductive analysis split the analysts into two 
camps. All saw that ordinary language did not have the rigid, 
truth-functional character which empiricists felt it needed. (Urmson, 
p- 160.) Some said, ‘So much the worse for ordinary language’, 
and with Carnap they set out to form a better, artificial language. 
(Urmson, pp. 160-1.) Others, and these included the majority of 
British analysts, gave up the ideal of a truth-functional language 
and the empiricist view that complex concepts are somehow made 
up of simple concepts. This led to the development of a new style 
of philosophy which analyses ordinary language without trying to 
get behind it either metaphysically or linguistically. 

Just what constitutes this new style is hard to isolate. Urmson 
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thinks that although there is a family resemblance among these new 
thinkers, they have no set of doctrines or procedures to which all 
or even most subscribe. (Urmson, p. 164.) Father Copleston’s 
distinction between ‘left-wing’ and ‘right-wing’ analysts shows 
fairly well the likenesses and differences within the movement. 
Left-wing analysts, according to this division are those who are 
imbued with a thorough-going empiricism and refuse to consider 
any sort of metaphysical entity. (Copleston, p. 10.) In this group, 
men like Ayer claim to abstain from metaphysical theory, but Fr 
Copleston finds it hard to see how the reduction of mind and 
matter to sense-data or sense contents is purely linguistic and not 
metaphysical. Right-wing analysts are those who have broken 
more completely with earlier forms. They do not so concentrate 
on ordinary language or scientific language as to relegate ethical, 
religious, metaphysical and aesthetic language to the class of 
‘emotive’ speech, which is then passed off as of little concern to the 
philosopher. (Copleston, p. 11.) Instead they try to accept the richer 
variety of uses of language and seek to understand them. (Urmson, 
p-"172:) 

None the less, evidences of positivism still remain. For all the 
new breadth of view, we still find analysts with the old aversion to 
metaphysics. One of the neatest ways they have of excluding any- 
thing metaphysical is to use ‘absurd’ and ‘nonsensical’ in a positivistic 
way. Ryle, for instance, wants to use analysis to clear up misleading 
statements, which lead to ‘absurd theories’, but an absurd theory 
for him is not only one which would postulate platonist-type forms 
of objectivity, triangle, and so on, but also any theory which would 
try to hold that a dog or a man has a unity over and above the 
history of events which goes to make up their lives. It seems to me 
that such an a priori exclusion of any attempt to explain the unity 
of such apparently individual objects as animals and men does not 
derive from the prima facie absurdity of the theory, but from the 
positivistic premise that any such theory must be an impossible 
attempt to ‘get behind’ appearances. Ayer, who is admittedly of 
the left-wing, says openly that his purpose in analysing material 
object statements is to discourage the ‘belief in a physical world 
“behind” the world of phenomena’, which such statements seem 
to encourage. (Urmson, p. 166.) Similarly he wants to analyse 
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definite descriptions in order to exorcize the ‘subsistent entities’ 
which we tend to postulate on account of such descriptions (ibid.). 
This makes it fairly clear that these analysts take an a priori stand 
against almost any form of realism. 

Wisdom, who is perhaps the least dogmatic of the analysts, does 
better by metaphysics, though few metaphysicians would accept 
his theory that metaphysical statements are verbal recommendations 
for the use of sentences in matters where there is no clear-cut answer 
given or derivable from ordinary usage. (Urmson, p. 173.) For 
while the metaphysicians do not want to say that the metaphysical 
forms or relations (or whatever one might want to call them) are 
new ‘facts’, ascertainable by sense-observation, they do object to the 
positivistic assertion that it is impossible to affirm as real anything 
not so attainable. Hence, even Wisdom’s position seems to be based 
on a type of positivism. 

Before we take up Fr Copleston’s reflections on positivism, a 
few personal impressions might be in order. As we have seen, 
there has been no systematic development of a new school and 
there have been few dramatic turning points in the movement. 
Vestiges of logical atomism and the spirit of logical positivism seem 
to live on at Oxford, Cambridge and London. The visitor to Oxford, 
however, gets the impression that the movement is marking time, 
and one suspects that some major change is in the offing. At least, 
one who is interested in metaphysics feels that the original work 
now being done is unimportant work of detail and that the better 
minds will rebel at this and try to tackle the big issues again. With 
this I expect a return to metaphysics. When one who is trained 
scholastically hears a bright young student in a graduate class at 
Oxford dispose of Leibniz as a tissue of ‘nonsensical’ statements, 
mistakenly considered to be material-object statements, he thinks 
of the easy reductions of Kant and Hegel and other great thinkers 
to scepticism, which were so common in earlier scholastic text books. 
It is hard to see that either procedure can be attractive to the mature 
student. 

This is not to say that the analysts have not made serious con- 
tributions to philosophy. As Fr Copleston says, they have set ‘a 
high standard of analytic proficiency, of accuracy in expression 
and of the elimination of vague language and woolly thinking’. 
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(Copleston, p. 23.) Their opposition to the use of obscure words 
as a kind of frequently repeated magical incantation, which one 
finds in the writings of some philosophers is positive value, too. 
And even their opposition to metaphysics may perform the useful 
function of forcing metaphysicians to a profounder reflection on 
the nature of metaphysics and on the status and interpretation of 
metaphysical language and principles (ibid.). Urmson, who writes 
from within the movement, seems to think that analysis, at least 
the best analysis, has broken away from its positivistic beginnings 
and can remain metaphysically neutral, or at least, begin its analysis 
without any metaphysical commitments. Perhaps this is possible, 
but in my limited experience I have never come across it. The latter- 
day analysts are more cautious, and try to remember that ‘Every 
statement has its own logic’. (Urmson, p. 179.) Still, it is hardly 
possible to analyse Aristotle, Kant and Spinoza into any substantial 
agreement. We have to choose one or another; we have to say one 
statement is true and another false. In short we have to choose a 
metaphysic to discuss metaphysics. It is not as though all meta- 
physicians were playing a game according to accepted rules, and 
all we had to do was to decide who had followed the rules and who 
had not. Each metaphysician makes his own rules and we have 
to decide which set of rules is the best. I do not see how analysis 
can help us in this endeavour. This is why I look for a new direction 
in analysis. It seems to me that the better minds among the analysts 
will see that their neutrality is illusory, and so will face up to the 
traditional metaphysical problems and use their considerable talent 
and training to help solve them. 


II 

This second, and much shorter, part of our paper will try to 
point out some interesting reflections on logical positivism made 
by Fr Copleston. They are interesting not only for the insights 
they give into the analytic movement but also for the possibilities 
the movement affords for metaphysical development. Fr Copleston’s 
first main point is that the spirit of empiricism in British philosophy 
grows out of the predominant réle of empirical science in our lives 
today. (Copleston, p. 31.) This has produced a type of mind which 
is more or less naturally closed to the transcendent, to metaphysics 
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and to theology. (Copleston, p. 32.) This fosters the conviction that 
the only facts are sensibly observable facts. Thus, causality, for 
example, becomes a relation of regular sequence, enabling us to 
predict. This is hardly what a metaphysician means when he uses 
the word cause. The positivist, of course, says that the metaphysician 
is misusing the word. (Copleston, p. 36.) When the question of 
the use of terms gets this far, it is clear that the dispute is not purely 
linguistic but philosophical, for even if the positivist and the meta- 
physician are arguing at cross purposes, they cannot both be right 
and the positivist at least excludes the metaphysician’s use of cause, 
and this on the basis of an empiricist theory. 

Fr Copleston’s second point is that in forbidding us to say any- 
thing about God, i.e. in claiming that all such statements such as, 
‘God loves us’, are meaningless, the positivists interpret these state- 
ments univocally, a practice for which he sees no adequate reason. 
(Copleston, p. 39.) For while it is true that we do not know the 
divine intelligence or divine love in itself, still by the use of analogy 
we can approximate the ‘objective meaning’ of these transcendent 
realities. (Copleston, p. 38.) Similarly, ethical statements, which 
are Claimed to be ‘literally non-significant’ by most positivists, are 
so only if we restrict ‘significant’ to mean ‘empirically verifiable’. 
(Copleston, p. 40.) But who thinks that ethical statements are 
empirically verifiable? Most of us have a broader sense of ‘meaning’ 
than that. Fr Copleston adds that to say that a statement like, ‘I 
ought to be more kind to X’, is an emotional utterance, should 
mean that it is a feeling. But such a ‘feeling’ is a far cry from what 
we ordinarily mean by feeling. It seems a lot closer to meaning than 
to feeling. So it would be more sensible to admit that it is a meaning- 
ful statement (as most analysts now do), than to say it is a loosely 
analogical use of feeling. (Copleston, pp. 40-41.) 

As a final suggestion in this essay, Fr Copleston says that the 
logical positivist misses the point when he analyses the statement, 
‘If there is order in the world, God exists’, as affirming that all we 
mean by saying that God exists is that there is order in the world. 
(Copleston, p. 42.) Rightly or wrongly, the metaphysician, and a 

lot of ordinary people, mean more than that and it will take more 
than such a reductive analysis to convince them otherwise. 
(Copleston, p. 43.) This essay is aimed especially at the positivistic 
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analysts, but since the positions it discusses are still fairly common, 
it is worth reporting here. 

The next two papers in Fr Copleston’s book discuss the principle 
of verification. He takes three statements and distinguishes the ways 
in which they can be called meaningful or nonsensical. First, “Bax, 
cax, bax’, is meaningless and nonsensical, as is clear. The words 
simply have no meaning attached to them. Secondly, the expression, 
‘an invisible and intangible football’, is not completely meaningless, 
because from experience we can derive the meaning of each of the 
elements. We know what ‘football’, ‘invisible’ and ‘intangible’ 
mean, and knowing what they mean, we realize that they cannot 
go together, since a football is an elliptical leather ball, and a leather 
ball cannot be imperceptible. Thus, although this statement is 
meaningless, it is meaningless in a way that differs from the meaning- 
lessness of ‘Bax, cax, bax’. (Copleston, p. 47.) Thirdly, we have 
the statement, ‘Man has a spiritual soul’. Here, ‘spiritual soul’ 
gets its meaning from reflection on the data of experience. I 
think that men are capable of certain activities, which we can 
perceive, and I think that these must be attributed to something 
beyond what we call ‘material’. Here, regardless of whether my 
inference is valid or not, I have given the basis of the idea of spiritual 
soul, and I have fulfilled the requirements for intelligibility or 
meaningfulness. Certainly the statement is not nonsensical in the 
way ‘Bax, cax, bax’, is; nor is it nonsense in the way an invisible, 
intangible football is nonsense. For there is no contradiction in 
the existence of something spiritual, nor in its ‘presence’ in the 
body (since such presence is not like that of tea in a pot or Descartes’s 
soul in the pineal gland). (Copleston, p. 48.) This discussion of 
meaning is extremely important, because it shows how metaphysically 
neutral analysts could admit the meaningfulness of spiritual concepts. 
Fr Copleston has taken a non-material statement and shown how 
its meaning can be analysed. This is a real step forward. The analysis 
performed also shows implicitly the limitations of analysis, since it 
produces a statement which is meaningful but is not ipso facto true. 
The truth or falsity of the statement has to be decided on other 
grounds. 

The second half of this essay tries to ascertain at just what point 
the positivistic analyst comes in conflict with the metaphysician. 
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This, too, is important, because it shows how a narrow use of the 
verification principle misplaces the question. The metaphysical 
argument goes like this: 


There is a spiritual soul in man if man is capable of exercising 
mathematical reasoning and of passing moral judgement. 

But man is capable of mathematical reasoning and of passing 
moral judgements. 

Therefore, there is a spiritual soul in man. (Copleston, p. 51). 


Now the positivist’s objection to this, if it be a challenge to produce 
an ‘observation statement’, will have to challenge the minor. Then 
discussion will be possible, for they can decide whether men do 
exercise mathematical reasoning and make moral judgements. As a 
matter of fact, however, we would expect little argument on this 
point; the facts are pretty obvious. And if the positivist accepts 
the facts of mathematical reasoning and moral judgements, as he 
almost certainly will, the only thing left to challenge is the inference. 
But he cannot challenge the inference merely by demanding that 
observation statements be derived from the metaphysical statement, 
which is the usual procedure of the positivist, because the inference 
neither depends on nor produces new facts, but expresses a relation 
between the two parts of the if-then major. And justification or 
rejection of such a major premise has to be made on a theoretical 
basis, i.e. on the basis of metaphysical argument. Kant rejected the 
metaphysical argument and the analysts can reject it too, if they 
so desire, but the point is that this is where the dispute is, and analysis, 
with its shift of emphasis to the problem of meaning, has not really 
got beyond the old problem. (Copleston, p. 52.) ‘Man has a soul’ 
can be a meaningful proposition. If it is to be rejected, it cannot 
be thrown out because it is meaningless, but because the arguments 
for it are inacceptable. Mere analysis is incapable of handling this 
problem. The second half of Fr Copleston’s argument, then, goes 
further than the first half. There he had shown that the statement 
about the soul could be meaningful. Here he shows how its truth 
or falsity has to be determined. In both parts of the essay he shows 
that analysis can uncover problems which it cannot answer. 

Fr Copleston’s paper on ‘The Function of Metaphysics’ is a 
delicately nuanced presentation of the case for metaphysics. His 
first point is that metaphysics results from the desire to understand 
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our ‘world’ or our ‘historical situation’, and not from any linguistic 
confusion. (Copleston, pp. 61-62.) Most analysts have overlooked 
this basic source of metaphysical thought, and so have missed the 
point of metaphysics. Next Fr Copleston in some difficult pages 
shows how the development has not completely usurped the subject 
matter of metaphysics. He says, for example, that we still have 
speculative questions about the ‘absolute’ and about the ‘cause’ of 
the world, and so on, which cannot be answered by any particular 
science. (Copleston, p. 66.) That there are such questions appears 
most clearly in the practice of the analysts themselves, for they try 
to analyse statements about material objects in a non-scientific 
way. For, as we saw, although they are careful to avoid ‘reducing’ 
objects to sense-data, they still feel that a statement about a table, 
for instance, must be ‘linguistically’ translated into statements 
about sense-data or sense-contents. This means that in some sense 
the table is a ‘logical construction’. Fr Copleston remarks that 
while this clever handling of the analysis of material objects avoids 
the kind of metaphysics which talks about substance in the way 
Locke did, it is still a metaphysical procedure in the sense that its 
statements do not derive from any physical or chemical analysis 
of the table in question. Hence the analysis is not a scientific pro- 
cedure. (Copleston, pp. 67-68.) Nor is it a purely grammatical 
procedure. To call it ‘linguistic’ is to disguise its real function, as 
practically all analysts to-day admit. 

Some analysts balk at the use of logical constructions and try to 
stay closer to ordinary language. Perhaps they do this because 
they are aware that to call a table a logical construction would 
force them into a phenomenalistic metaphysics. Fr Copleston does 
not press the point, but it seems to me that this conservative position 
faces a dilemma. Either its proponents accept the meaning of 
table because we all know what a table is, and so they refuse to 
analyse the statement about tables, and thus they do not tell us 
why we think of a table as one thing; or they take a position for or 
against its unity, and so are involved in metaphysics. The anti- 
metaphysical analysts solve the dilemma by implicitly affirming 
phenomenalism; the more conservative practitioners seem to have 
no real solution, but take a semi-positivistic stand, which does not 
meet the issue. It is true, of course, that practically all the analysts 
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now deny that they are engaging in metaphysics, and at least the 
anti-metaphysical group complain that to try to force them to include 
metaphysics in the meaning of their term ‘linguistic’, is like trying 
to force astronomers to admit that astrology is a part of astronomy. 
Fr Copleston counters that the analogy does not hold, for the 
analyses of objects, in which the analytic school engages, are meta- 
physical in the traditional sense of the word. (Copleston, p. 70.) 
And, as I have just indicated, I think that he is right. 

Having thus tried to get a hearing for metaphysics, Fr Copleston 
tries to show how metaphysics grows out of experience, as an attempt 
to understand empirical reality. He shows that it is possible to 
formulate meaningful theories to this end and that such theories 
should not be rejected out of hand as nonsense. (Copleston, pp. 
71-72.) He points out how important the existential problem is in 
metaphysics (Copleston, p. 73), and shows how we start with the 
‘self? in the world, against the background of being. (Copleston, 
PP: 73-75-) From this he shows how reasonable it is that language 
which attempts to express this pre-reflective awareness and its 
implications cannot have the clarity which analysts like Wittgenstein 
required for all language. (Copleston, p. 75.) To set limits to our 
world on the basis of what can be clearly expressed is artificially 
to make reality tributary to language. Wittgenstein’s dictum that 
the limits of our language are the limits of our world is one expression 
of this conviction. (Copleston, p. 76.) Fr Copleston asks that we 
reject this theory since, on the basis of an a priori theory of language, 
it refuses to acknowledge the meaningfulness of the language of 
poetry, ethics, metaphysics and theology. These form part of our 
complete experience and reflect the totality of our world. They 
determine our language, not vice-versa. 

The two papers which conclude this first part of Fr Copleston’s 
book are exercises in analysis to show what the metaphysician 
_means when he says that we have an intuition of being and to 
indicate how we can make true predications about God. Since 
these interesting essays are outside the scope of our study, we will 
not be able to discuss them here. The interested reader, however, 
is urged to consult them to see how analysis can be used by other 
philosophers, and to see the possibilities such a method affords in 
the hands of a scholastic metaphysician. 
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To sum up, the important point in Fr Copleston’s reflections on 
analysis is his excellent case against the a priori restriction of 
‘meaningful’ and rejection of metaphysics by the more positivistic 
analysts. He has shown that there are meaningful metaphysical 
propositions, which must be accepted or rejected on some other 
basis than the analysis of their meaning. He pin-points the opposition 
to a conflict over the acceptance or rejection of metaphysical 
arguments. Beyond this, he indicates that metaphysics comes into 
the analysis of material object statements, and shows how most 
of the current analyses of such statements rests on phenomenalistic 
presumptions, even when these presumptions are kept out of the 
formulation of the analyses. After thus trying to get a hearing for 
the traditional metaphysics, he explains what the metaphysician 
wants to do when he talks about the ‘world’, the intuition of being, 
and God. All in all, he has given a fine explanation of how analysis 
can grow into metaphysics and how metaphysics can use analysis. 
This is the type of constructive work which will help Catholics to 
understand contemporary philosophy and which is most likely to 
get a hearing in non-Catholic circles. It is interesting to note that 
most of the papers were written for the general philosophical 
public in Great Britain. Such contact can only enrich both sides. 


CONCLUSION 

The two books which we have been discussing give us a good 
introduction to analysis. Urmson’s history, written from within the 
movement, shows how analysis has developed from a fairly crude 
phenomenalism into a complex linguistic procedure. He seems to 
think that the analysts, at their best, have escaped from metaphysics. 
Fr Copleston disputes this point and shows why he thinks that the 
basic metaphysical issues have been only brushed aside, whereas 
they should have been met head-on and discussed. He has tried to 
show how, on the basis of analytic procedures, one can and should 
raise metaphysical problems. By implication, at least, he indicates 
that something more than analysis is needed to solve them. 

It is hoped that this brief presentation of the development of 
analysis and of some criticisms of it will help take the mystery out 
of it for readers who have not been able to study the movement. It 
goes without saying that an article as brief as this can only sketch 
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the most general lines. For one who is interested in a fuller under- 
standing of the movement, Urmson’s book is perhaps the best 
introduction. By using his selected bibliography, one can sample 
the best of the analytical writings and so get a fair idea of how 
analysis is practised. For the scholastically trained reader Fr 
Copleston’s essays are a great help in bridging the gap between 
scholasticism and analysis. This article is no substitute for close 
reading of either of the two books we have considered or of the 
analytical writings themselves. It is intended more as an invitation 
to such reading than an alternative to such first-hand contact. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW MIGNE 


by 
J. N. HILLGARTH 


Many English travellers to Bruges must have visited the nearby 
abbey of St André, famous for the leading part it has played for the 
last forty years in the Liturgical Movement. Few tourists, one 
suspects, have boarded the bus that, in twenty minutes or so, can 
transport them from the Groote Markt to another Benedictine 
abbey, that of St Pierre, at Steenbrugge. The external aspect of St- 
Pietersabdij, as it is unpronounceably styled locally, does not, of 
course, compare with that of St André, set among pinewoods, 
with the modern Romanesque church crowned by a Byzantine 
dome, the Italian campanile and the windows and Stations of the 
Cross designed by Sir Frank Brangwyn. St-Pietersabdij is of 
recent foundation, belonging, like Prinknash and Ramsgate in 
England, to the Congregation of Subiaco. Beside the road from 
Bruges there is an unimpressive monastery building, with a church 
attractive, indeed, in its very simplicity but clearly not built for a 
monastery. It is difficult to believe that it is this small and un- 
remarkable house that is bringing out today the most important 
collection of Latin Christian writings that has appeared for over a 
century. To understand what is happening at Steenbrugge, to try 
to see it in perspective, it will be necessary to go back some seventy 
years. 

In the 1880’s and 1890’s Albert Ehrhard could write of the 
preponderance of Germany in patristic studies. With richly endowed 
learned academies and a score of ancient universities, equipped 
with Protestant or Catholic — but mainly Protestant — theological 


* See Tudor Edwards, Belgium and Luxembourg, London, 1951, p. 22. 
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faculties, its contributions to research into the history of Christian 
antiquity far outweighed all that other countries could produce. 
Even up to 1933 the German contribution was of great importance. 
But by then the few pages devoted by Ehrhard to patristic studies 
in other countries had clearly long become inadequate. Austrian 
and Russian scholars had been unable to pursue their projected 
researches after the war of 1914-18. On the other hand, among 
the countries of Western Europe, France and Belgium were pro- 
ducing work of great importance. Belgium had harboured for 
centuries the Bollandists, with their centre at Antwerp from 1630 
until the dissolution of the Society of Jesus in the Low Countries 
in 1773, and from the nineteenth century to the present day at 
Brussels.” Their review, Analecta Bollandiana, an indispensable 
commentary to the great Acta Sanctorum, in 1933 had entered on 
its fifty-second year of publication. From 1900 onwards the 
University of Louvain had published the Revue d’histoire ecclésiasti- 
que, with the most complete bibliographies of writings on Church 
history that exist. The Revue bénédictine had come out from the 
abbey of Maredsous since 1884 and in its pages there had appeared 
a constant stream of articles, signed by monks such as Dom Germain 
Morin or Dom André Wilmart, of great interest to students of 
patristics. From the abbey of Mont-César at Louvain there came 
in 1929 the important new review Recherches de théologie ancienne 
et médiévale. The list could be continued for pages. 

With the change that has taken place in the last fifty or sixty 
years in the proportion with which scholars of different countries 
have contributed to patristic research there is linked a great increase 
in interest in the subject on the part of Catholics. From the beginning 
of the nineteenth century the hitherto uninterrupted tradition of 
Catholic learning, nobly maintained by the Benedictine, Dominican 
and Jesuit editors of the Fathers in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, appears to suffer an eclipse. Only a few names — Cardinal 
Mai (+1854), Cardinal Pitra (-++1889), Mgr Duchesne and, of course, 
Newman — come to mind. Compared with the formidable industry 
of Protestant — above all German Protestant — scholars, Catholics 


2On the Bollandists cf. H. Delehaye, The Work of the Bollandists through three 
centuries, 1615-1915, Princeton, 1922; P. Peeters, L’Oeuvre des Bollandistes, Brussels, 


1942. 
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in the nineteenth century appear uninterested in the writers of 
Christian antiquity.2 The work of the Bollandists constitutes one 
notable exception to the rule. Another is provided by the Greek 
and Latin Patrologies of the Abbé Migne. 

It would be a grave error to underestimate the importance of 
Migne’s achievement. Admittedly his ambitions were vast and 
his aims often impracticable. He announced his intention of publish- 
ing a Bibliotheque universelle du clergé that should contain all the 
treasures of Christian learning dispersed in a multitude of collections 
in folio. Leclercq speaks of his esprit pratique et simplificateur; 
he conceived of every science in the form of a dictionary or of an 
encyclopedia. His Bibliotheque was to include all the principal 
ecclesiastical writers, preachers, apologists, philosophers, theolo- 
gians. Migne made no pretence of originality. He considered he 
had done enough if he collected and preserved in an accessible 
form the writings of Christian antiquity and the Middle Ages as 
they had been discovered and presented to the world by the erudition 
of the three centuries before him. The whole Bibliotheque was to 
include almost 1,000 volumes — Migne did not despair of doubling 
this figure eventually — of which some 470 were devoted to the 
Fathers, 222 to the Latins, 166 to the Greeks and 85 to the Greek 
Fathers in Latin translations. The Greek Patrology was to extend 
to the end of the fifteenth century, the Latin to the death of Innocent 
If] in 1216. The surprising thing is that Migne’s plans were so largely 
realized. From the presses of Petit-Montrouge, then in the out- 
skirts of Paris, directed by Migne who ruled over an enormous 
staff that included a converted rabbi and numerous impecunious 
priests, there issued from 1838 onwards for some thirty years 
nearly a volume a week of the Bibliotheque, together with a flood 


3 Cf. J. de Ghellinck, Patristique et Moyen Age, Il, Gembloux, 1947, pp. 118-22. 
The revival of Catholic interest in the Fathers in this century can be seen easily enough, 
as Pére de Ghellinck remarks, by comparing the bibliography in the first edition of 
Bardenhewer’s Patrologie (1891) with that in the third edition (1910) or in Professor 
Altaner’s Patrologie, Freiburg i. Br., 5th edition, 1958. Dr Johannes Quasten’s new 
Patrology (Utrecht-Brussels, 1950—), the first full and reliable work of its kind 
written in English, is another witness to the change that has taken place. It is also 
significant that in the last century the main series of translations of the Fathers into 
English — for instance, the Ante-Nicene Christian Library (Edinburgh, 1866-72) or 
the Tractarian Library of the Fathers (Oxford, 1838-88) — were all undertaken by 
non-Catholics. We had to wait until recent years for a series such as Ancient Christian 
Writers (Westminster, Md., Longmans, London, 1946). 
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of prospectus and propaganda. The language of these prospectus 
often makes one smile but one has to recognize the results achieved 
by Migne. His Patrologies when they were published were not only 
far more complete than anything attempted before but also astonish- 
ingly cheap.* The plan followed in the arrangement of the vast 
materials — over 2,600 authors are collected in the Latin series 
alone — was excellent. It had been drawn up by Dom Pitra (later 
Cardinal), a monk of Solesmes, who received some help from a 
few scholars such as Oehler of Halle and Forbes of Glasgow. Very 
few literary works of those then known were omitted but very 
many charters, diplomas and liturgical texts. 

Migne and Pitra wished to see the Patrologies greatly enlarged 
by the publication of all the Syriac and other Oriental Fathers, of 
the collections of Councils, of the great scholastics, of local liturgies, 
of canon law, in fact of Ja série complete de la tradition catholique. 
The catastrophe of February 1868, when fire destroyed the presses 
of Montrouge, prevented the realization of Migne’s further projects. 
‘He died in 1875 after vain efforts to recommence his enterprise.® 

The measure of Migne’s achievement, despite all its faults, is 
that for almost a century no serious attempt was made to replace 
or supersede his Patrologies. The Corpus of Latin ecclesiastical 
writers published at Vienna from 1866 onwards does not attempt 
to cover half Migne’s ground, many of its editions are of doubtful 
value and it has, after ninety years, still not given us a complete 
edition of any of the great Latin Doctors of the Church such as 
we find in Migne. The collection of Greek writers published at 
Berlin® is even more limited in the period it intends to cover than 
is the Corpus of Vienna. What we have had in the last half century 


4 Migne calculated that it would have cost 100,000 francs (in 1844) to buy all the 
editions reproduced in his two Patrologies. He was able to offer the Latin series 
for 1,000 to 1,200 francs and the Greek for only a little more. (The price of the two 
Patrologies to-day is in the region of £1,500.) o 

5 Cf. H. Leclercq, in Dictionnaire d’Archéologie chrétienne et Liturgie, XI, 1, Paris, 
1933, cols 942-958. : 

8 Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrunderte. So far ( 1901-59) 
55 volumes have appeared, to compare with 74 volumes of the Vienna Corpus scrip- 
torum ecclesiasticorum latinorum (1866-1956). Of the Eastern Fathers that Migne 
planned to include in his collections R. Graffin and F. Nau have edited a Patrologia 
orientalis (with translations into modern languages) of which so far 28 volumes have 
appeared (Paris, 1907-58) and R. Graffin has edited three volumes of a Patrologia 
syriaca (with Latin translations), Paris, 1894-1926. 
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or so is a plethora of separate editions of different Fathers. For 
some eighty Latin Christian writers earlier than 700 A.D. we now 
have complete critical editions superior to those to be found in 
Migne. More important still our whole knowledge of the Fathers, 
Greek and Latin, has been entirely transformed by philological, 
archeological and theological research. Large numbers of new 
works have been discovered since Migne’s Patrologies appeared, 
many others have been found to belong to other authors than those 
to whom they were assigned a century ago. What is needed now is 
another general collection similar to that of Migne that would 
make accessible the results of a century’s researches, dispersed, as 
they are at present, through thousands of separate publications 
and reviews. Standards of critical accuracy are, however, far more 
exacting to-day than in 1844 when Migne’s Latin Patrology began 
to appear and the labour of editing a ‘new Migne’ is correspondingly 
greater. It is not surprising that it has taken so long to find those 
willing to assume the charge. 

The Prior of Steenbrugge, Dom Eligius Dekkers, and his assistant 
editors were conscious of the difficulties that would confront them. 
Their plans were laid carefully and their prospectus had none of 
the blustering character of the Abbé Migne’s. The first prospectus 
of the new Corpus Christianorum appeared in 1945 and consisted 
of some collotyped pages sent to friends and colleagues to obtain 
their criticism of the proposed scheme. The first official prospectus 
appeared in 1948 in the first volume of Sacris Erudiri, a new review 
edited by Dom Dekkers and now regarded as an equal to the Revue 
bénédictine and the Journal of Theological Studies but then unknown. 
It was, as Dom Dekkers says, Jesuit and Protestant scholars who 
made the new venture known — Pére Joseph de Ghellinck in the 
Nouvelle Revue théologique and Padre José Madoz in Estudios 
eclesiasticos, together with Professor Kurt Aland in Theologische 
Literaturzeitung. 

In 1951 there appeared Dom Dekkers’s Clavis Patrum Latinorum. 
This invaluable work was something completely lacking until 
then, a sure bibliographical guide through the labyrinth of early 
Christian Latin literature from Tertullian to Bede. It also gave 
many scholars their first clear vision of what the new Corpus 
Christianorum would be. It was at once apparent that the ‘field 
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had been carefully surveyed and the plan of the series worked out 
in every detail’.’ 

It had become evident for some years that it was impossible to 
bring the earlier part of Migne’s Latin Patrology covering the 
patristic period (volumes I to 96) up to date by means of supple- 
ments or additions. It was necessary to embark on an entirely new 
collection with a new name, Corpus Christianorum. This, when it is 
completed, will comprise all works written by Christians, including 
Councils of the Church, liturgical texts, papal letters, creeds, 
monastic rules, lives of saints, inscriptions, itineraries as well as 
more purely ‘literary’ works, from the beginnings of Latin Christian 
literature to the death of Bede in 735. For the 96 volumes of Migne 
there will be 180, including five volumes of indices, of the Corpus. 
Where satisfactory critical editions exist they will be incorporated 
in the Corpus, where they do not, and when it is feasible to do so, 
they will be specially provided. In some cases a standard text will 
be reprinted ‘with a minimum of revision from leading MSS. in 
the light of recent research’. This procedure has been followed — 
for instance with Augustine’s Commentary on the Psalms — in 
cases where an attempt to elaborate a critical edition would have 
left us without a workable text for the foreseeable future. 

It is not to be supposed that the Corpus can appear in print with 
the rapidity of Migne’s Latin Patrology. That came out from 1844 
to 1855 at the rate of about twenty volumes a year. The Corpus 
began slowly. The first volume appeared on 15th January 1954, 
the Feast of St Maurus, patron saint of the Benedictine Congre- 
gation of St-Maur of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The 
link between the old Benedictine scholarship of Mabillon and 
Montfaucon and the Benedictine learning of today could not have 
been better symbolised. Since then twenty volumes have been 
published. For the first time we have a critical edition of the whole 


? Ludwig Bieler, in Scriptorium, X, 1956, p. 322. (The revision of Migne’s Greek 
Patrology has been entrusted to the Benedictines of another Belgian monastery, 
Chevetogne, well known for their work for the last thirty years for the reunion of 
Christendom.) Modern aids to the use of the Latin Patrology have been provided by 
Mer P. Glorieux, Pour revaloriser Migne, tables rectificatives, Lille, 1952, and by Fr A. 
Hamman, 0.M., Patrologiae Latinae Supplementum (Paris, 1958). Fr Hamman 
proposes to print all Jiterary texts omitted in the Latin Patrology, vols. 1-96. He also 
corrects mistaken attributions of authorship, etc. but he does not attempt, unlike 
the editors of the Corpus Christianorum, to improve on texts already in Migne. 
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of Tertullian and accessible and dependable editions of Cesarius 
of Arles, the great popular preacher of the sixth century, and of | 
Augustine’s enormous Commentary on the Psalms. Ambrose, 
Jerome, Boethius, Cassiodorus and Bede are beginning to appear 
in their new guise. 

Few printing houses to-day have a staff with a capacity to handle 
anything on the scale and with the complexity of the Corpus. The 
abbey of Steenbrugge has been fortunate to find in the Belgian 
firm of Brepols, grown from a secret printing press of the time of 
the French Revolution’s occupation of the Low Countries to one 
of the great houses of Europe, publishers ready to take on the 
considerable risks and probable slow returns that the enterprise 
entails. Reviewers are unanimous in their praise for the arrange- 
ment and typography of the volumes that have appeared. In general, 
the texts of the editions that have so far appeared have met with the 
same approval.® 

A great number of patristic scholars have agreed to help in the 
scheme. In contrast to the few collaborators of Cardinal Pitra some 
two hundred scholars from Europe and America are involved, of 
whom less than a third are Belgians. It is reasonable to hope that 
the Corpus will be finished in about twenty years’ time, perhaps 
as early as 1975. 

The activity of the abbey of Steenbrugge is not confined to the 
Corpus. Already a medieval continuation (Continuatio Medievalis) 
has been announced.*® The second part of Migne’s Latin Patrology 
(volumes 97-217) cannot in the foreseeable future be entirely 
re-edited since the materials available for the Corpus are here so 
largely lacking. Critical editions of early medieval texts from the 
eighth to the early thirteenth centuries are few and far between. 
The later part of the Latin Patrology has not been superseded as 
has the earlier. It needs, however, and it will receive in the Con- 
tinuatio, a supplement containing the many texts omitted by Migne 
or discovered during the last century together with critical editions 
of writers hoplessly mangled or misplaced in the Patrology — St 


® Cf. Bieler, loc. cit., and in Scriptorium, XII, 1958, Pp. 325-27. The least satisfactory 
volume so far is perhaps XXXVI (Augustine Jn Evangelium Joannis). 

° Cf. Pour une nouvelle édition de la littérature latine médiévale, in Sacris Erudiri, 
IX, 1957, pp. I-14. 
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Aelred of Rievaulx, for instance, or St Peter Damian. The Con- 
tinuatio is expected to comprise about forty volumes. While it is 
being prepared those volumes of Migne that have gone out of print 
will be reprinted photographically and provided with new prefaces 
bringing them, as far as possible, up to date. 

The work of the abbey of Steenbrugge is in one sense a con- 
tinuation of the scholarly labours of the Benedictine order. One 
thinks of Bobbio and Monte Casino in Italy, of Saint-Gall and 
Reichenau in Switzerland and Germany, of Jarrow and later of 
Glastonbury, St Alban’s, Christ Church and St Augustine’s, 
Canterbury, in England. It was due to these abbeys and to a hundred 
more scattered throughout early medieval Europe that learning 
did not die out in the Western countries in the centuries that pre- 
ceded the rise of the universities. In more modern times there are 
the Maurists in France, the learned communities of Melk and St 
Blasien in Austria and Germany. And in the twentieth century 
we have two Benedictine enterprises comparable to that of Steen- 
_brugge, the new Vatican Vulgate edited by the abbey of San Girolamo 
at Rome and the Vetus Latina, the pre-Vulgate Latin Bible used 
by St Augustine and the earlier ages of Latin Christianity, being 
brought out by the monks of Beuron. In another sense the Corpus 
Christianorum owes much to the Bollandist tradition of scrupulous 
and inflexibly impartial scholarship. It is not, perhaps, without 
significance that its chief editor, Dom Eligius Dekkers, received 
much of his education with the Jesuits at Antwerp, for so long 
the Bollandist centre. The Benedictine and Bollandist traditions 
seem to have united here to inspire and maintain a work in which 
the whole world of Christian scholarship, Protestant as much as 
Catholic, is called to share. In the eighteenth century, when the 
labours of the Bollandists seemed doomed to destruction by the 
dissolution of the Society of Jesus, a cry of protest went up from 
all over Europe, from Protestant as much as from Catholic scholars, 
that a work of immense value to all those interested in the history 
of Christianity should be sacrificed to the interests of politicians 
and of pedants. Today many attempts are being made to further 
the reunion of Christendom. The various schemes put forward 
are, no doubt, inspired by the best possible motives. Yet at times 
those impatient for an early solution to the divisions between 
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Christians seem strangely ignorant of the past. It may be that it 
is in a return to the sources of Christianity, in a study of Christian 
antiquity and of the early Middle Ages, undertaken not from any 
desire to bolster up one apologia against another but to discover 
the truth, that hope may lie. Certainly many who are familiar 
with ecumenical gatherings have found in the recent Patristic 
Congresses at Oxford — the last, in September 1959, attended by 
over six hundred Catholic and Protestant scholars—possibilities 
of practical co-operation between Christians in the investigation 
of the past with a view to the understanding of the present that 
had been hitherto unknown to them. From this point of view the 
Corpus Christianorum appearing at Steenbrugge has an importance 
that is not limited to the world of scholarship but may enjoy a 
wider réle in the healing of Christendom’s divisions. 
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GeRELD 


A DECADE after her death in 1950 at the age of 51, Elisabeth 
Langgisser is known to only a very few English-speaking readers. 
Yet, during her lifetime, she was recognized in Germany as the most 
original of that distinguished trio, numbering also Gertrud von Le 
Fort and Werner Bergengruen, who had given new artistry and 
profundity to German Catholic fiction. 

Elisabeth Langgisser’s literary work, like her life and sentiment, 
was rooted deep in West Germany. She was born in Alzcy, was 
educated in the Rhineland, and lived there until 1928, when she 
moved with her husband and children to Berlin. After the war, 
she returned to the Rhineland and died in Rheinzabern in 1950. 
It was in Berlin in the 1930’s, however, that she began to write the 
poems and short stories which won her the Literature Prize for 
German Women. When the Nazis came to power, this half-Jewish 
writer was expelled from the Literaturkammer in 1936, and for ten 
years was forbidden to publish anything. 

Elisabeth Langgasser and her husband, the philosopher, Wilhelm 
Hoffman, suffered great privation and mental stress during the war. 
Their eldest daughter was long thought to have perished in 
Auschwitz, and was not found again until 1946. Yet, despite these 
anxieties, Elisabeth Langgasser continued to write, and in 1946, when 
the ban upon publication was lifted, her novel Das unausléschliche 
Siegel (The Indelible Seal) established her at once as a major writer. 
Her later books of poetry and criticism won her a European audience; 
just before her death, she was elected a member of the Academy 
of Science and Literature of Mainz, and was awarded the Georg 
Biichner Prize of Darmstadt. Her second great novel, Mdrkische 
Argonautenfahrt, was published posthumously. 
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On the Continent, her work is recognized as that of one of the 
most gifted writers of this century. Yet, to date, although her works 
have been translated into French and other languages, almost all 
that exists in English is The Quest, a translation of Mdrkische 
Argonautenfahrt by Jane Bannard Greene, published in the United 
States by Knopf in 1953, and still awaiting an English edition,* and 
Mars, a brutal conte of war-time, which appeared in Partisan Review, 
No. 5, 1953. This is understandable, in a way, for the complexities 
of her style, her involved use of symbols, her unique blend of poetic 
rhetoric and racy colloquialisms, and her scorn for conventional 
narrative techniques not only offer serious challenges to translators, 
but even in German, these things make her a demanding writer. 
Yet such a profound vision informs her novels that anyone who 
grapples with the difficulties will be richly rewarded. 

Although both these books are remarkably individual, they do 
touch the works of other important modern Catholic writers at 
several points. Like Graham Greene and Frangois Mauriac, 
Elisabeth Langgasser is keenly aware of the light that modern 
psychological theories have thrown into the recesses of the soul; 
but like these writers, too, she passes beyond psychologizing to 
the fundamental issues of sin and salvation. Grace, in Mauriac, is 
often a faint and fitful thing, however, coming, as in Galigai, as the 
gentlest of hints in the very last sentence of the book. But in Das 
unausléschliche Siegel, grace bursts into the soul of Lazare Bel- 
fontaine like a flood at the crisis, raising him, like his namesake, 
from the dead. She has something of the apocalyptic force of Léon 
Bloy, something, too, of his gift for provocative metaphor; her 
sense of the wholeness of human society often recalls Péguy; and 
her frank treatment of the erotic and its relation to spirituality 
suggests Greene, Mauriac, Carlo Coccioli and Morris West. In her 
use of myth and of the pattern of symbols it can yield for a Christian 
exegesis, she resembles Patrice de la Tour du Pin. Like her 


1In 1956, the Dutch Catholic Review, Aristo, issued a special Elisabeth Langgasser 
Number, in which her work was discussed by critics of several nationalities, 
including Luise Rinser, Henk van Gelre, Maria de Nichilo, and Wilhelm Hoffmann. 
This Number also contained a contribution by the present writer, Elisabeth 
peat ig en de moderne katholieke Roman, parts of which are incorporated in this 
article. 


* Quotations in English from Markische Argonautenfahrt in this article are taken 
from Miss Greene’s translation. 
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compatriot, Gertrud von Le Fort, she is passionately concerned 
with love, with suffering, with forgiveness beyond all desert. 

All this is only to say that, original as Elisabeth Langgiisser is, 
she is linked by many threads to other modern Catholic writers. If 
her major novels are reached through paths hacked by such authors, 
her work becomes considerably less formidable. Incongruous 
though the analogy may seem, it is, I believe, with Paul Claudel 
that she has the closest affinity. These two idiosyncratic writers 
are alike in their visionary sweep, in their awareness of the spiritual 
significance of myth, in their widely-ranging view of man’s nature 
and destiny, found in Le Soulier de Satin as it is in Das unausléschliche 
Siegel. Both are neo-Romantics, both are conscious of the beauty 
of Christian sacrifice, and of how all things minister to a Divine 
purpose, and so to one another. But, while the French poet has 
something of the tone of a Hebrew prophet, Elisabeth Langgisser 
has a kind of pre-Christian vitality, and reaches back to those 
deposits of pagan lore which still show through the Christian 
‘thought in which they find their real fulfilment. 

In one significant way, she differs from her Catholic con- 
temporaries. She is the only Catholic novelist of stature who has 
taken up the novel where James Joyce and Hermann Broch left it, 
as a form which, in re-handling the real, moves into the realms of 
poetry, of dream, of myth, of the subconscious, and which pierces 
beneath even the subconscious in search of the archetypal drives 
which Jung has described. By her re-integration of the novel at a 
higher level of mystical insight, she transcended the limitations of 
neo-realism, showing how completely Joyce and Broch, despite 
their apparent break with realism, are still imbedded in it. Other 
Catholic novelists have worked largely within the limits of fairly 
orthodox fictional patterns. Their buildings, often crowned with 
strange towers and adorned with gargoyles, arise on traditional 
bases. The impact of their novels on an unbeliever comes largely 
from the fact that they see sub specie aeternitatis the common 
elements of modern fiction — adultery, sexual frustration, neurotic 
torment, contemporary materialism, the pressure of totalitarian 
regimes; that, by their art, they bring the eternal problems of sin, 
salvation and damnation convincingly into the context of modern 
living. 
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However, Elisabeth Langgisser’s technique, with its wavering — 
outlines and rich allusiveness, is not so much naturalistic as it is 
supernaturalistic. Mdarkische Argonautenfahrt and Das unausldsch- 
liche Siegel go so far in the direction of the reality behind symbols 
that they have no real parallel in fiction. The latter novel, set in 
the years before and after the First World War, tells of a Jew, 
Lazare Belfontaine, who is converted to Christianity. It combines 
a theological theme — the reality of evil and the mysterious efficacy 
of the Sacraments — with an almost epical treatment of the history 
of the past century, using Franco-German relations as a kind of 
political motif. The real action of the novel, however, takes place 
in the soul of Lazare and in the spiritual universe pitched between 
heaven and hell, and what matters is not the story, not the critical 
picture of Rhenish life, nor the historical panorama, although 
each contributes to the total impression, but the raising of Lazare 
Belfontaine to the status of an almost archetypal figure, a modern 
Everyman, the twentieth-century Wandering Jew, embodying the 
longing of the human soul for salvation in a world that denies the spirit. : 

In Markische Argonautenfahrt, the seven men and women who 
travel from war-torn Berlin to the cloister Anastasiendorf, the 
Village of the Resurrection, are, perhaps, figures of the Seven 
Deadly Sins; but their association with the quest of the Argonauts 
makes them collectively a symbol of man weighed down by his 
sins, and seeking for his true self. It is not only in the central character 
and themes of her novels that Elisabeth Langgasser uses mythological 
parallels. The texture of the books is thick with images and symbols 
drawn from, Christianity, to be sure, but also from Greek, Roman 
and Oriental religions, partly to show, as one character writes in 
Markische Argonautenfahrt, ‘that the ancient gods of the Continent, 
that the great gigantomachy of forces, heresies of every sort, and 
their vanquishers, return only behind a mask to finish their battles’, 
and partly to remind us, that, under the changed surfaces of modern 
society, the old yearnings, sorrows and aspirations persist. The 
ancient battles, however, are waged in the hearts of ordinary men 
and women to-day; recognition of this by a fusing of classical refer- 
ences with a modern background, of religious symbolism with 
contemporary science and thought, gives Elisabeth Langgisser’s 
novels their strange and timeless atmosphere. 
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Markische Argonautenfahrt opens with a prayer to Mother Cabrini, 
the first saint of North America, who stands between dying Europe 
and the United States with its swarming multitudes; between the 
image of shattered beauty and that of dawning strength. But 
Eurydice, Pan, Agamemnon, Buddha, Priapus, Maya, Vulcan, 
Samson, Rachel, David, weave their way in and out of this story 
of post-war Germany. Time and history are concentrated in a 
single vision. “Who could say’, muses Ewald Hauteville, ‘whether 
Sodom and Gomorrah had not occurred simultaneously with 
Hiroshima, or whether Hiroshima might not blaze up again in 
millions of light-years.’ The face of Demetria, the Abbess of 
Anastasiendorf, seems to an old priest like that of Medusa; the 
soldier, Friedrich, rowing his boat across a stream, becomes, for 
a moment, Charon; to one of the nuns who encounter the travellers, 
Lotte Corneli, who has lain in the fields with Beifuss the actor, is 
the Corn-Woman; Arthur Levi-Jeschower is another Job; as his 
wife, Flora, tells a story, the memories of the listeners become the 
-dream-city of the Minotaur; looking at the ruins of Berlin, Lotte 
says, ‘Archetraves and pillars, fallen blocks, shattered capitals — 
this too is Greece’. And at the centre of the mythological web stands 
the Mother of God, ‘the Hagia Sophia of the East, and on all 
roads leading from the East to the frontiers of the West, the Madonna 
of Fatima’. 

Here and there in both noveis are echoes of the vision of other 
writers. It is surely Yeats’s The Second Coming that Elisabeth 
Langgisser is remembering in this conversation from Mdrkische 
Argonautenfahrt: 

‘Perhaps the virgin is pregnant — who knows? — and will bring 
something fabulous into the world of which we can have no 
premonition.’ 

‘And what will this monster look like, eh, that Europe will bring 
forth?’ 

She is always conscious of the basic forces of life itself, of the 
instinctive urges from the centre of man’s being, the power of 
passion and the instinct to reproduce. Many passages in the novels, 
in their lyrical capturing of the impulse towards union, recall D. H. 
Lawrence. For instance, in Mdarkische Argonautenfahrt, ‘On the 
surface of the water, dragonflies and flies of a reddish colour played 
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at their eternal marriage game . . . All things were mating, all things 
were seeking one another and mingling the transitory vestiges of 
their existence with others as evanescent as their own. But as each 
creature sought out and united with its mate, and in the mating 
vanished again, it also completed the womb of nature, which had 
brought it forth; it repeated the first obscure cosmologies and 
continued history with its ancient myths. Achilles was still mirrored 
in the beetle’s shield; in the swift striding of the water-tick the 
messenger of Marathon. There was not a poppy capsule that did 
not contain the corpse of Caesar, and not a lily that did not bear 
the insignia of Charlemagne.’ 

Underneath all human activity, however simple, these novels 
proclaim the movement of elemental forces, the focusing of all 
history, human destiny and value in the being of the individual. 
The whole natural world is instinct with life, and the entire creation 
cries out for redemption. At the same time, a stout realism of 
detail and salty, down-to-earth humour preserve the novels from 
preciosity and root them in the everyday. Such images as these 
are found on page after page: ‘Like a foolish mother who keeps 
pouring fruit juice over her child’s dessert until in the end nothing 
is left of its original shape, I drowned with my emotion everyone 
whom I loved.’ ‘Sin can at times become a condition like head 
lice in a gypsy. He no longer bothers to put up his hand to scratch 
himself, because he simply doesn’t notice the itching.’ ‘Oh, this 
intimacy, which was often vulgar and naked like a piece of meat 
buzzing with flies that the men had sliced out of a fallen nag.’ 

To some extent, Elisabeth Langgasser’s use of myth has precedents 
in Joyce’s Ulysses, in Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus and in the 
plays of Eugene O’Neill. But often in such works the religious 
reality of the original myth is replaced by a merely psychological 
pattern, so that, in O’Neill at least, instead of tragedy we are given 
some pages from a psychiatrist’s case-book. Yet, in his own way, 
O’Neill was reaching out towards something behind the myths, 
as when he put masks on the characters in The Great God Brown. 
Elisabeth Langgasser recognizes his intention as similar to her 
own when she makes Beifuss, referring to O’Neill’s use of masks, 
say: “No mere stage trick, but bitter seriousness. People who speak 
through the mask. Masks with simple crude faces above clothes 
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hanging in stiff, symmetrical folds, standing on wobbly cothurni. 
I think that in figures like these the picture reverts to its original 
form and its old intention of being a sacred symbol.’ 

Her extraordinary knowledge of the complexities of the human 
mind is nowhere better illustrated than in Markische Argonautenfahrt 
by the ingratitude of the Levi-Jeschowers towards the hunchback 
Sichelchen, who saved them from the crematorium and _ herself 
perished in it, or in the impulses which lead Lotte into adultery. 
But her mystical vision transfigures the psychological details and 
with them, the characters. The intensity of her spiritual view of 
man justifies apparent irrelevancies and switches of interest which 
would destroy novels of less scope and seriousness. And because 
she is dealing with that mysterious residuum which includes man’s 
experience of God, it is inevitable that she should sometimes stammer 
when she tries to communicate it. For her novels are attempts to 
express the largely inexpressible. They are also attempts to take 
religious fiction beyond the realm of the pietistic into that of the 

theological, to integrate into a truly catholic view of the universe 

many things that have slipped away from the Christian centre 
since the Renaissance — politics, sex, psychology, and myth. This 
approach to an imaginative synthesis has its obvious dangers, and 
Elisabeth Langgiasser was often criticized for touching upon danger- 
ous areas, especially in the psychological realm. 

Other German critics objected that Elisabeth Langgisser’s 
Catholic values hinder non-Catholic appreciation of her novels 
as much as her difficult style does. Greene’s and Mauriac’s popularity 
with readers of all beliefs and none is the result of their power of 
making psychologically credible the inner conflict of a Scobie faced 
with a sacriligeous Communion, or the spiritual inversion of a 
Brigitte Pian. But much as critics admired Greene’s character- 
drawing in The End of the Affair, they objected to the miracles 
‘supposedly wrought after her death by Sarah, the repentant adultress, 
and also to the fact that Greene offers as at least a partial explanation 
of her conversion the fact that she had been baptised as an infant, 
and that this, like ‘an infection’ had operated to make her ‘catch’ 
religion later. Baptism plays a similar part in the conversion of 
Lazare Belfontaine. In Greene’s novel, Sarah is brought back to 
God by an air-raid which almost kills her lover. She vows to the 
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God in whom she barely believes that she will serve him if he spares 
her lover. In Das unausléschliche Siegel, the shock which awakens 
Lazare is more like an episode in a novel by Bernanos, whose work, 
incidentally, seems to have impressed Elisabeth Langgasser. Lazare’s 
second wife is killed by a sexual murderer who is, in fact, another 
incarnation of the tempter who has haunted Lazare’s life. At the 
height of the thunderstorm which accompanies the slaying, Lazare 
hears a voice, ‘Lazare! Komm heraus!’ It is this that brings him 
understanding of the baptism to which he submitted himself with- 
out comprehending; he knows himself as the man who turned away 
from the suffering Christ, and that the spiritual cleansing of his 
baptism is still there to be accepted. 

What is for Greene an almost casually offered part of his design 
is the very centre of Elisabeth Langgasser’s theme; the indelible 
seal of baptism is the spring of the miracle of the story. Yet this 
transformation of Lazare is made doubly meaningful in the 
context as a result of the psychological shock of his wife’s murder. 
It is the skill with which Elisabeth Langgasser has harmonized the 
spiritual design with the psychological one which leads the reader, 
if not to total acceptance, at least to willing suspension of disbelief. 

As Bernanos drew the Devil in Sous le Soliel de Satan, he is a 
tangible and formidable adversary, a sophisticated variant of the 
devil of medieval theology. But Elisabeth Langgasser’s Satan is less 
the dialectician than he is the degraded beast, the embodiment of 
the negation of existence. In his various manifestations in Das 
unausléschliche Siegel, he is as credible to the unbeliever as 
Bernanos’s Satan, for he is not only an incarnation of the power 
of evil, but he is also the Pan of heathen myth. As the early poets 
saw in Christ the good Pan, Elisabeth Langgisser’s Devil is evil’s 
parody of Christ. 

All these things help give her work universality and spiritual 
conviction. But its immediacy comes most of all from her sym- 
pathetic understanding of the crisis of modern man. This age is 
indeed for her an ‘age of anxiety’. Her main characters represent 
modern man stumbling through the wasteland seeking re-integration. 
She is, in fact, in the true sense of the word, an ‘existentialist’ writer, 
because her characters are what they make themselves; but she is a 
Christian existentialist, like Gabriel Marcel, because they are what 
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they make themselves — by grace. Unlike the atheist existentialists, 
whose desolation and isolation are based largely upon current 
moods, she tests current moods by permanent religious truths. 
While understanding completely contemporary neuroses, she 
Tecognizes that a clinical diagnosis leaves man only part self- 
knowing, that he must come out of himself more completely for 
full understanding. As Marcel says, egolatry, the idolatry of self, 
cannot be countered by a rationalistic doctrine. The real ‘person’ 
is he who constantly transcends himself. When Lazare Belfontaine 
understands himself, it is the result of an influx of grace. Where 
Joyce’s Ulysses ends with Molly Bloom saying YES to life, to the 
blind processes of creation, Das unausléschliche Siegel ends with 
Lazare released from the concentration camp, and wandering the 
roads like a holy beggar; still questing, knowing that his search 
will not be wholly completed here, but knowing that it is a religious 
quest and that at its heart lies love. So, too, the pilgrims in Mdarkische 
Argonautenfahrt do not fully resolve their difficulties, but bring 
-back from their descent into hell, new understanding of themselves, 
and the remorse which will enable them to be themselves. For 
Elisabeth Langgasser, faith and grace are much more important 
than psychology and reasonings. Her existentialism shows itself 
specifically in her deliberately opposing herself to that destructive 
rationalism which she sees as the source of modern man’s Angst. 
The hunger for God who has been ‘abolished’ by secular rationalism, 
as well as man’s hunger for a full understanding of himself form 
her real themes. So her characters are all wanderers, and their 
search, whether framed in terms of the Orpheus-Eurydice myth, 
that of the Argonauts, or of the Wandering Jew, represents, as the 
title of one of Jung’s books has it, “Modern Man in Search of a Soul’. 
What, then, Kierkegaard saw as man’s nakedness before his 
Lord, what, in their various ways, Joyce, Eliot, William Faulkner, 
even Hemingway, have expressed, Elisabeth Langgisser identifies 
as the need of man to comprehend his own duality, accepting his 
destiny and his responsibilities, and thus to build his life anew. 
So Lazare Belfontaine resembles Kafka’s Joseph K., in that both 
are tormented by a sense of guilt for some crime unknown to them. 
But, whereas Joseph K., never understanding the root of his guilt, 
dies like a dog, Lazare knows that he has rejected Christ, is given 
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the grace to repent, and begins his work of redemption. Specifically, 
in Markische Argonautenfahrt, the guilt of modern man is identified 
with that of the German people, their responsibility for the war, 
with its concentration camps and extermination chambers. Yet 
this is only one aspect of the larger issue, namely, how can hope 
flourish in the face of the evil of our times? And her answer comes 
as a kind of inversion of the Orpheus-Eurydice myth — by descend- 
ing into hell, by looking death in the face, with the assurance of 
God’s love and mercy. Even so, it is not enough, she seems to say, 
to know guilt and confront death. Man must know himself in his 
fullness, and that fullness is a consciousness of the way to salvation. 
This she expresses in a mysticism as impossible to paraphrase as a 
poem. 

The strength of Elisabeth Langgidsser’s novels lies in the fact 
that behind the idyllic descriptions, her knowledge of and love for 
her ill-starred characters, and the veil of myths, is a coherent 
universe of religious values. Her world is divided into sin and 
salvation, with pity for erring humans poised between. 

Her works raise the problem of the relation of dogma to literature. 
Her novels are Catholic in the sense that their whole mystical 
framework and liturgical background are Catholic. But she does 
not use the dogma of the Church as a simple set of formulas nor 
does she ‘load the dice’. She shows the complexity of individual 
souls, the limitations of human judgement, but she leaves the last 
word to God. A major problem in contemporary Catholic writing 
is that of reconciling the concept of Christian man as moving 
towards a clearly-seen goal with that of one in which man makes 
new discoveries about himself, his fellows and God, of reconciling a 
situation in which Catholics, often too smugly, know all the answers, 
with that in which mystery predominates over certainty. Elisabeth 
Langgasser preserves this mystery. Her novels are voyages of 
discovery, which at the same time acknowledge Catholic truth. 
And she succeeds in something else. Whereas Greene and Mauriac 
seem sometimes almost to compromise with the age they depict, 
she sees it with a great charity. She feels no disgust for modern 
man. She manages to preserve that delicate balance between the 
writer and the believer, which Martin Turnell declares is essential 
to the success of a religious work. 
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She did not wholly solve the problem of transmitting her vision. 
Her rhetoric, her disdain for the formal conventions of fiction and 
ver thick layers of symbol make parts of her novels impenetrable 
© me. It is difficult to justify some of her switches of interest. Even 
when one understands the part the episode plays in the themes of 
1ational guilt and of the corruption of innocence, it is hard to under- 
stand why, towards the end of Mdarkische Argonautenfahrt, the seven 
silgrims are abandoned for a lengthy digression concerning a small 
delinquent boy and his little sister, and why Demetria, the Abbess, 
who seemed to be about to play an important part in resolving the 
problems of the pilgrims, fades out of the story. Yet Elisabeth 
Langgasser is one writer who leaves the reader with the certainty 
that there is meaning here, not confusion, and that the pursuit of 
her vision cannot but extend spiritual horizons and enrich the 
personality of those who attempt it. If, at the heart of her books, 
there is a mystery, it is the mystery of life itself. 
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The Heythrop Journal 


A new Catholic quarterly review of philosophy and theology has 
made its appearance on the list of current English publications. The 
Jesuit Fathers of Heythrop College, Oxford, have issued the first number 
of The Heythrop Journal, and THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW takes this opportunity 
to congratulate Father Brinkman, s.J., the editor, and his associates. We 
wish them every success in their endeavour to present to the English 
reading public a much needed evaluation of current philosophical and 
theological problems, an evaluation which will serve to complement our 
own Benedictine approach and point of view. 

The inaugural issue of The Heythrop Journal (January 1960) offers 
four commendable articles by four of their best writers and thinkers, 
Fathers Copleston, Leeming, Bévenot and Sutcliffe. It also contains a 
few pages of comments, two book reviews and an annotated list of 
recent philosophical and theological publications. This last item, we are 
pleased to note, is to be a permanent feature. Anyone who is aware of 
the actual cost of publishing an eighty or ninety page quarterly review 
in England to-day will not be alarmed at the price of ten shillings which 
is asked for each copy. 

We are certain that the authors who will be writing for The Heythrop 
Journal are men who are fully aware that a theology which does not 
seek the support of real metaphysics becomes tantamount to a self- 
enclosed discipline. And we also feel certain that they believe (and we 
trust they will not forget to emphasize) that all true theology not only 
has a place for genuine experiential mystical insight, but indeed points 
towards it. 


The new Complete Works of St Thomas More 


Father Germain Marc’hadour, one of the co-editors of the forth- 
coming edition of St Thomas More’s Compete Works, offers the following 
note for the benefit of our readers who are interested in the Saint’s 
writings. 


In his Preface to the Life and Writings of Sir Thomas More (1891), 
Father Bridgett, to whom English speaking Catholics owe much, 
wrote: “There will be grounds for reproach to the Catholics of England 
if, in the course of a few years, there is not a complete and careful 
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edition of all his works both in Latin and English.’ Seventy years 
after this was written the ‘complete and careful edition’ will begin 
to appear. 

The executive editor of this first complete edition, far more com- 
plete than the black-letter edition of 1557 or the three Latin editions, 
is Professor Richard S. Sylvester of Yale University, who has recently 
produced the E.E.T.S. Life of Cardinal Wolsey with such scholarly 
care and competence. His team is mainly American, but Britain, 
France, Holland and other countries have contributed members 
to the advisory and editorial committee. Some of the editors are 
already recognized authorities on St Thomas More: Dr Elisabeth 
Rogers edited his Correspondence in 1947, and two Brown University 
lecturers, Lynch and Bradner, edited his Latin Epigrams with an 
English translation in 1953. The Catholic Universities of America 
have at least two well-known More specialists on the Yale team: 
Fr Surtz, s.sJ., and Frank Sullivan. R. W. Gibson and N. R. Ker 
of Oxford are also on the editorial committee. 

There will be a critical edition in eleven volumes, and a popular 
series in seven volumes including the whole of the more important 
works, such as Life of Pico, Richard III, Four Last Things, Utopia, 
Dialogue of Comfort, and selections from the letters and the polemical 
writings. Work is already under way on several of the eighteen 
volumes, and publication will start in America in 1961. 


We think it is worth adding that Mr W. E. Campbell, the More scholar 


perhaps most familiar to friends of Downside, frequently expressed his 
hope, prior to his death in 1958, that such an edition of the Saint’s com- 
plete works would soon make its appearance, believing as he did that it 
would be an event both in Renaissance scholarship and in devotional 
literature. When the project was officially announced in October 1958 
it met with a very favourable press in academic and publishing quarters. 
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The Christian Approach to the Bible by Dom Célestin Charlier; trans. 
by H. J. Richards and B. Peters. Pp. xvi + 376 (Sands and Co., 1958). 


Ir is a pleasure to welcome this English version of a book by Dom 
Charlier of Maredsous. Its aim is to guide those who wish to ‘go back 
to the true source of Christian life which is the Bible’. Dom Charlier 
refuses ‘to make a choice between science and piety’. This refusal involves 
a loyal acceptance of the methods and genuine results of biblical criticism, 
an acceptance which enables us to penetrate much deeper into the meaning 
and worth of the doctrine of inspiration. The book includes some useful 
introductory matter on manuscripts, texts, etc. and on the geographical 
and historical background of the Bible, and its general attitude is all 
that one could desire. Its style, in English, is somewhat luscious, and for 
the student it is, I think, less valuable than P. Levie’s masterly La Bible, 
Message de Dieu, Parole de Homme. But it is full of good things, and 
fills an empty place in our English libraries. A quotation may give some 
idea of its merits: Many people think that ‘the Eucharist is all-important 
and the Bible merely one of the secondary means of salvation. The 
Fathers, it seems, were not afraid to reverse this order. Because of its 
personal and intimate character they say relatively little about the 
Eucharist; about the more observable Bible they are very eloquent indeed. 
It is the channel through which we receive the Spirit of faith which must 
give life to the flesh of Christ (John vi, 63). It is the invitation to love. 
It quickens and sustains the understanding and discipline which are 
inspired by the sacramental presence of Christ. The Bible continues to 
perform in the Church the task it fulfilled in the unfolding of revelation. 
As it once announced the incarnation of the Word, so now it leads man 
by the Spirit to his sacramental presence in the mystery of the Church, 
and tells of his final manifestation in the Parousia.’ 

I do not know what is meant by saying that the Roman Church, in 
answer to Marcion, issued an ‘edition’ of the works she recognized as 
canonical (p. 124). Modern scholarship is determined not to ‘lose sight of? 
St Mark as it reads his Gospel (contrast p. 231). I should not agree that 
the Council of Trent affirmed that the Bible ‘enshrines’ the whole 
Christian revelation (p. 234). The translation is good, but not perfect. 

DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER 
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Some Johannine Problems by B. P. W. Stather-Hunt. Pp. 168 (Skeffington, 
1958) 15s. 
‘Ir has been said’, writes Canon Stather-Hunt, ‘that no reputable scholar 
of the present day could possibly sink so low’ as to defend the view that 
St John the Apostle was the author of the Fourth Gospel. But fashions 
change in biblical scholarship, and Canon Stather-Hunt is far too honest 
to write for the sake of a reputation. He regards the apostolic authorship 
of the Gospel as an open question, while accepting it for himself. But 
he believes that ‘no other Gospel bears upon its face such undeniable 
proof that its author was an eyewitness of the scenes which he records’. 
A good many commonly accepted opinions are called into question 
in these easily written, almost conversational pages — as, that the Gospel 
is an Ephesian document (Canon Stather-Hunt prefers to think of 
Alexandria); that the Synoptic Gospels identify the occasion of the 
Last Supper with the Passover meal; that in the forty days before the 
Ascension our Lord only ‘materialised’ his body on a few special occasions, 
and did not resume the normal pre-Resurrection life of companionship 
with his disciples. 
It is all to the good that we should from time to time be reminded how 
very little is fixed and demonstrable in our reconstruction of the details 
of Christian origins. How many of Canon Stather-Hunt’s hypotheses 
are really viable may certainly be disputed. But there is much to be said 
for his ‘bias’ in favour of tradition as against the bold radicalism of 
much modern Johannine criticism. And I have a good deal of sympathy 
with his strictures on Dr Dodd’s ‘Hellenistic’ reading of John i. I am, 
however, at present sceptical of the existence of a John the Elder distinct 
from the apostle John, and I find it hard to believe that 1 John is not 
by the same author as the Gospel. If, in short, one describes Canon 
Stather-Hunt’s book as suggestive rather than conclusive, I feel that 
this is a judgement which he would accept with equanimity. “The object 
of this book’, he writes, ‘is not to be dogmatic but to arouse thought, 
especially on some traditional ideas that apparently nobody has thought 
of questioning before.’ DOM CHRISTOPHER BUTLER. 


Reflections on the Psalms by C. S. Lewis. Pp. 151 (Geoffrey Bles) 125. 6d. 
C. S. Lewis’s books are always delectable. One gets the impression as 
one reads them, that he is sitting on the other side of the hearth and 
_conversing familiarily and yet with great enthusiasm on some subject 
of inspiring interest. One listens, spell-bound, as he unravels one knotty 
problem after another, always in language understandable to those who 
do not possess a fraction of his learning, charmed by the flashes of wit 
with which he illuminates his meanings. 

Reflections on the Psalms forms the subject of one of the happiest 
of such conversations. Time and again one exclaims, ‘Stop a minute, 
please. Let me take that down. I do not want ever to forget it.” And 
occasionally one is-prompted to ask questions. 
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How right he is in asserting in his Introduction his preference for the 
work of two translators, of St Jerome into Latin and of Miles Coverdale — 
into English. These two versions, the Gallican and that in the Book of 
Common Prayer, do, above all others, preserve the Psalmist’s poetry. 
St Jerome, though he was translating from the Septuagint and though 
errors of copyists may have found their way into his original text, has 
preserved the poetic spirit more successfully even than when, at the end 
of the fourth century, he translated from the Hebrew. 

Miles Coverdale, like Luther, was a renegade Augustinian friar. He 
fled from England in the earlier part of Henry VIII’s reign to escape 
condemnation for heresy. While in the Low Countries he translated the 
Scriptures into English. His version was superseded by the Authorized 
Version of James I’s reign; but the Book of Common Prayer has retained 
the Psalms of Coverdale. Whatever his theological opinions, his English 
is the most musical, the most exquisitely balanced of any other writer, 
except possibly that of Cranmer. Phrases from his Psalms have become 
part and parcel of the English language, quoted as a matter of course by 
any writer who has not relapsed altogether into paganism. Challoner 
made use of him in revising the Douai version. Time and again Coverdale 
has said the last word, and it is then impossible to improve upon him. 

Reflections on the Psalms are presented to us in a smallish, slim volume, 
but containing a great deal of matter, as indeed is bound to be the case 
in any such book. For this reason it is difficult to give a full impression 
of it in a short review. I have ventured therefore to quote a few passages, 
the sort of passages in fact which have made me exclaim, “Stop a minute, 
until I take that down’. 

One such occurs in the chapter on Death (p. 36). ‘It is difficult to know 
how an ancient Jew thought of Sheol. He did not like thinking about it. 
His religion did not encourage him to think about it. No good could 
come of thinking about it. Evil might.’ 

This is undoubtedly true. Moreover it explains many of the difficulties 
with which we are faced when studying or trying to use the psalms. Whether 
the explanation of this extraordinary gap in ancient Jewish religious 
belief has been stated adequately in Reflections is another matter, which 
I shall try to deal with later on. 

I delighted exceedingly in the chapter called ‘Nature’, in which the 
Jewish belief in one God, maker of heaven and earth, is contrasted with 
polytheistic myth. (p. 82) ‘The difference between believing in God and 
in many gods is not one of arithmetic. As someone has said “gods is 
not really the plural of God; God has no plural” . . . By emptying Nature 
of divinity — or, let us say, of divinities — you may fill her with Deity, 
for she is now the bearer of messages.’ 

And again: In these (pagan myths) ‘Creation in any unambiguous 
sense seems to be a surprisingly rare doctrine’. 

It is refreshing to read this chapter, and to feel a recognition of the 
essential difference between true Divine revelation and its faint and 
sometimes distorted reflections, as of the sun in a muddy pool. 
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The last three chapters of Reflections deal with second meanings, the 
full significance of which is apparent only in the light of events which 
happened after the Old Testament writers were dead. C. S. Lewis brings 
to bear all his powers of lucid explanation, all his command of analogy, 
upon this most difficult and at the same time fundamentally important 
Subject ; and he brings it down successfully to the level of average human 
intelligence. 

The first of the three chapters deals with second meanings in general, 
and illustrates them with pre-Christian examples. ‘There are cases in 
which the later truth (which the speaker did not know) is intimately 
related to the truth he did know’ (p. 102). For instance: ‘Plato in his 
Republic . . . asks us to imagine a perfectly righteous man treated by all 
around him as a monster of wickedness. We must picture him, still 
perfect, while he is bound, scourged, and finally impaled’ (p. 104). ‘Plato 
is talking . . . about the fate of goodness in a wicked and misunderstanding 
world. But that is not something simply other than the Passion of Christ. 
It is the very same thing of which that Passion is the supreme illustration.’ 
And therefore, he sums up, ‘one can without absurdity imagine Plato 
or the myth-makers, if they learned the truth, saying, ‘I see,. . . so that 
was what I was really talking about.’ (p. 108) The second of the three 
deals with second meanings in scripture; and to realize that the Old 
Testament is full of second meanings is to clear oneself of leanings to- 
wards the outworn teachings of Fundamentalism. The Old Testament 
writers were inspired and their writings are prophetic, but inspiration 
did not overrun the primitive nature of their religious belief, nor their 
incomplete scientific knowledge. 

‘The total result is not “the Word of God” in the sense that every 
passage, in itself, gives impeccable science or history. It carries the Word 
of God; and we... receive that word from it, not by using it as an en- 
cyclopedia ... but by. . . learning its overall message.’ (p. 112) More- 
over, ‘We are committed to it (accepting the Old Testament in this way) 
in principle by our Lord himself. He accepted — indeed he claimed 
to be — the second meaning of Scripture’ (p. 118). 

‘All things must needs be fulfilled’, said Christ to his apostles, ‘which 
are written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the psalms, 
concerning me’ (Luke xxiv, 44). 

And so we come naturally to second meanings in the Psalms. Naturally, 
because the Psalms are the inspired response of the chosen people to 
God’s revelation of himself to them in the Law, the Prophets, and in 
the incidents of their own history. 

It is here that, instead of pausing to take down phrases or paragraphs, 
[ begin to ask questions. 

All of this last chapter is good, and with its conclusions we can most 
fully agree. But there is something in it, not so much left out, as un- 
recognized as absolutely fundamental, something that provides a more 
direct explanation of difficulties, an elucidation of problems, than those 
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which Reflections offer to us. I mean the doctrine of retribution. One 
has only to read the first psalm in the book to find a complete and concise 
statement of this doctrine. Indeed it forms an introduction to the whole 
book, which deals with retribution over and over again from every 
possible angle. Quite obviously the Psalmist considered it essential to 
emphasize retribution in the clearest possible manner. Victorian fiction 
literature could not be more emphatic. Victorian novels would never 
have sold had not the virtuous hero ended by ‘living happily ever after- 
wards’ and the villain suffered painful and complete destruction. 

There is plenty of it, too, in more modern works of fiction. The fate 
of the evil ones in C. S. Lewis’s own fantasy, That Hideous Strength, 
a book which I have read more than once with the greatest enjoyment, 
is utterly and almost inconceivably ghastly. 

And yet I cannot help feeling that Reflections fights shy of its obvious 
implications. The Old Testament is full of it and so is the New. The 
main difference between Old and New arises from two causes. Firstly, as 
C. S. Lewis points out in his chapter on Death, the Old Testament writers 
had not arrived at a conception of life after death, and that for them there- 
fore retribution must be accomplished in this world; and secondly, because 
the imperfection of extending hatred of sin to hatred of the sinner was 
permitted to them just as the Mosaic law permitted divorce, as a con- 
cession to the hardness of their hearts. In the same way that the imperfect 
law on the subject of marriage was superseded by its development into 
the fullness of the law as taught by Christ, so did the imperfect law of 
retribution develop into the full Christian conception of the New Testa- 
ment. To Old Testament writers, their almost fanatical belief in the 
justice of God, demanded reward of virtue and punishment of sin in 
this world. Hatred of the sinner, desire for his destruction and prayer 
for his downfall could be claimed as a proof of faithfulness to God. In the 
New Testament, Christ, while abating nothing of his condemnation of 
sin, does not pray that sinners should be punished, indeed he strives 
over and over again to turn their hearts. But he does foretell their fate, 
he even threatens them with it. Jerusalem rejected him, and foreseeing 
the dreadful retribution which this rejection entailed, he wept over the 
city. For Jerusalem’s sin was greater than that of the Roman soldiers 
who nailed him to the cross. For them he prayed, ‘Father, forgive them; 
they know not what they do’. 

Imprecatory passages in the Psalms, “Cursings’ as Reflections calls 
them, certainly cannot be watered down. But I do not think that they 
should be described as sins. We Christians have to use them in reciting 
the Liturgy of the Church, but we can use them in the realization that 
they are steps leading upwards to the fullness of Christ’s teaching, reading 
into them a sense that is not inconsistent with the perfect law of charity. 

DOM AUGUSTINE JAMES, 
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The Holy Rule, Notes on St Benedict’s legislation for monks. By Dom 
Hubert Van Zeller. Pp. xii + 476 (Sheed and Ward, 1959) 35s. 

One cannot help admiring the extraordinary zeal and industry of Dom 
Hubert Van Zeller who in the space of two years has produced a trilogy 
on Benedictine monasticism — The Yoke of Divine Love, The Holy 
Rule, and The Benedictine Idea. This present review is concerned only 
with the second of these works, but the book cannot be assessed fairly 
except as forming part of a trilogy. 

Dom Hubert sets out to expound the great religious principles con- 
tained in the Holy Rule, and applies them to the social and economic 
conditions prevailing especially in post-war England. Such an exposition 
and modern application of the Rule is long overdue; English readers 
have had to depend chiefly upon translations or works written for a 
different public. Dom Hubert’s work, despite certain faults and in- 
consistencies, will cause many a young monk to discover the riches 
contained in the pithy phrases of the Holy Rule. It will stimulate his 
critical sense and convince him that the Rule is as vital and significant 
to-day as it has been during the past fourteen centuries. The reputation 
of the author as a perceptive and forthright spiritual writer has already 
caused many non-Benedictines, both lay and religious, to read this Holy 
-Rule about which he is now writing. His book is both opportune, useful 
and refreshingly up to date. There are excellent pages on the spirit of 
obedience, on monastic enclosure, on the primary importance of working 
as a member of a community. The book is, however, marked by uneven- 
ness, a certain diffuseness, and more problems are raised than are solved 
with clarity and learning. 

The chief fault of the book is, I believe, one of structure. In his In- 
troduction the author declares that he does not intend to write a com- 
mentary in the accepted sense of the word: 

‘As a book of notes and comments it will escape the scrutiny of 
scholarship. Critical apparatus has been left aside . . . The aim of the 
book is simply to present a working exposition of St Benedict’s Rule 
for the understanding of twentieth century minds .. .” 

The author adopts, nevertheless, the form of the classical commentary, 
going through the Rule, chapter by chapter, and attaching his own com- 
ments to the successive texts chosen. A person who is not familiar with 
the text of the Rule (never quoted in the original) will often be misled, 
‘because Dom Hubert frequently omits verses and then develops ideas 
from them in his own commentary. For example the words of St Bene- 
dict on the twofold teaching of the Abbot — ‘by deeds and by words, 
but by deeds more than by words’ is omitted from the text, but brought 
into a rather diffuse commentary. The comments are often but loosely 
connected with the preceding text. In the commentary on the Prologue, 
for instance, much time is devoted to the Canticle of Canticles, and the 
author finds in the opening paragraphs of St Benedict a theme which 
pursues us through his book: ‘What the Prologue amounts to 1s 
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this: monks aim only at seeking God, and the way they are to do so is 
by compunction and contemplation . . . All that follows in the holy 
Rule is an elaboration of this theme.’ 

This book of Dom Hubert balances uneasily between two genres of 
monastic literature — the classical commentary, and the essay or treatise 
on monastic spirituality. Despite his opening remark, that the work 
should escape the scrutiny of scholarship, the author is forced by his 
method of exposition to plunge into the fields of history and tradition. 
In these fields he depends upon other writers, and is not abreast of the 
latest researches. One can leave aside critical apparatus, but not the 
critical faculty. The historical development of the lay-brothers on the 
Continent is an example of incomplete historical presentation. 

Dom Hubert’s intention of giving ‘a working exposition of St Benedict’s 
Rule for twentieth-century minds’ raises another problem of method. 
The religious ideas of the Rule can be extracted from the text itself; 
but to apply these principles to modern conditions, is it sufficient simply 
to interpret the text as it stands ? Can one truly say that ‘in the Rule 
we have a cut and dried norm to which Abbot and community alike 
are bound by vow’? (p. 51). No modern Benedictine monk makes pro- 
fession to follow the Rule alone. He promises to live in a particular 
community, bound by certain constitutions, sub Regula et Abbate. It is 
not sufficient to say that “The Abbot with the help of the community 
interprets the Rule’. (ibid.) One must incorporate the data of Benedictine 
tradition, which is in part given legal force through the Constitutions 
or Customaries of each Congregation and Abbey. No Abbey exists in 
vacuo. Each has been established by the authority of the Church with a 
special function in ther universal apostolate, a special mandate which 
both justifies its existence and guides its development. It seems to the 
present reviewer that the deeper understanding of the Church which 
marks our generation should be reflected in a modern commentary 
upon the Rule, for it is the Church that affords a solution to the problem 
of reconciling apostolic work and community life, activity and an habitual 
consciousness of the presence of God, which so preoccupies the author. 
In the long chapter on ‘Manual Work’ the author is revealed as deeply 
concerned with this problem, but unable to give a completely satisfactory 
solution, and forced to modify somewhat intransigent views expressed 
elsewhere. 

The book is well printed and produced, but the price is very high. 

DOM JOSEPH DOWDALL 


St Francis of Assisi. His Life and Writings as recorded by his 
contemporaries. Translated by Leo Sherley-Price. Pp. 234 (Mowbrays, 
1959) 158. 


About two-thirds of this book consists of a new translation of the Speculum 
Perfectionis, and the remainder that of the authentic writings of St Francis. 
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The saint’s own writings, as hitherto not easily accessible, and as 
being of greater importance for the study of their author, will be the 
more welcome. We therefore venture to suggest that they might have 
been better placed before instead of after the Speculum. 

To deal first with the writings of the saint, these in the book before. 
us fall under six headings, each of which is preceded by a short and 
useful introduction by the translator: the Prayers and Praises; the 
Counsels; the Letters; the Testament; the First Rule; the Second Rule. 

In these writings, especially the two Rules and the Testament, rather 
than in the Speculum or any other of the ‘sources’ for the life of the saint, 
are to be found his true mind and the intensely personal ideal which 
inspired his own life and, at least for a decade or so, that of the Order 
he founded. 

Those who look to the Mirror of Perfection for any sort of chrono- 
logical life of St Francis will be disappointed. Its twelve parts treat of 
the life under various headings, such as, ‘On the Perfection of Poverty’; 
‘On his Zeal for the Observance of the Rule’; ‘On his Love for Creatures’, 
etc. But lovers of the Little Flowers of St Francis will find here a portrait 
of the saint more ‘primitive’ than that to be found in the Fioretti, a later 
compilation containing a higher proportion of ‘legendary’ matter. As 
Mr Sherley-Price tells us in his Preface, ‘in the Mirror of Perfection we 
have much material on the life of St Francis which is of very early date 
and first-hand authority. The general consensus of opinion among 
Franciscan scholars is that the work was compiled at the Porziuncula 
about the year 1318 by an unknown member of the Order, who in one 
manuscript of the book states that he had drawn upon material written 
by the first companions of the Saint.’ 

We are pleased to note that the translator has chosen for a frontis- 
piece the portrait of the saint in the Sacro Speco at Subiaco; this too is 
a ‘primitive’ (it is thought to have been painted in 1228, only two years 
after the saint’s death). It stands to the later and more obviously 
attractive paintings of Giotto as does the Speculum Perfectionis to the 
Fioretti. 

The translation reads easily and reflects admirably the simple style of 
the original. It is worth mentioning that the book, though published by 
a firm well known for its Anglican connections, carries the imprimatur 
of the Archbishop of Birmingham. DOM ALBAN BROOKS 


Early Franciscan Government: Elias to Bonaventure by Rosalind B. 
Brooke. Pp. xv + 313 (Cambridge University Press, 1959) 40s. 

St FRANcIs opened the Book of the Gospel in the church of St Nicholas 
to find counsel for his first two disciples. What he read there he had taken 
to heart in all its directness : ‘Take nothing with you on your journey’ 
and so forth. This was all very well when his following was a small group 
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of personal disciples. The enthusiastic personality of their leader seems 
to have been compulsive. But the movement grew and spread rapidly 
over Italy and soon spilled over the northern slopes of the Alps. The 
eleven for whom he first wrote a rule became with astonishing rapidity 
a number reaching into four and then into five figures. St Francis’s 
influence and inspiration remained powerful, but he was reluctant to 
organize the details of life and exercise authority. In this book Mrs 
Brooke, wife of Professor Christopher Brooke, has given us ‘a study 
of how a small company of beggars was translated into a great, elaborately 
organized religious Order’. The book is a clear, well arranged and 
convincing work of scholarship. 

The first part of the book is concerned with a new appraisal of the 
character, policy and influence of the notorious Brother Elias. Sabatier’s 
well-known biography of St Francis laid the blame for the alteration of 
the Order’s character on Brother Elias. Even so, Brother Elias was only 
the tool, it was said, of deeper curial designs on the Order which were 
principally responsible for undermining the Saint’s ideal. In an age 
which was seething with heresy and that counted among its movements 
the Humiliati, the Waldensians and similar groups very like St Francis’s 
own, the Curia found ready to hand an ideal weapon for the rejuvenation 
of Christianity. But Mrs Brooke shows that the early history of the 
Order is far from being as simple as that. It was Francis who personally 
sought curial support. He resolutely withstood all overtures to adopt 
one of the long established Rules in spite of the Lateran Council’s 
prohibition (1215) of new religious Orders. 

Nor can Hugolino, the Cardinal Protector, be regarded as the ‘villain’. 
Francis deliberately asked for a permanent Cardinal Protector, an 
unprecedented measure in those days. The request was precipated by the 
activities of the vicars that St Francis had appointed during his absence 
in the Near East (1217-19). The vicars had found the Saint’s poetic 
idealism unworkable in practice. They were practical men who set up 
fixed residences and encouraged learning; in fact, they put aside the 
injunction to observe absolute poverty. This was the crux of the matter. 
The Saint wanted not only no private property but nothing held in com- 
mon either. The demand for some practical revision of the original 
ideals came from the officials and clerks who were now being attracted 
to the ranks of the Order. St Francis seems to have sought closer ties 
with the curia as a guarantee for his own ideals. At first Hugolino took 
the side of the officials. But the Saint’s personality exercised a powerful 
hypnotism over him, and Hugolino seems to have allowed his better 
judgement and common sense to be overridden while the Saint lived. 
After Francis’s death, Hugolino let the policy of the officials triumph. 

Nor can Elias be regarded simply as Hugolino’s tool for the trans- 
formation of the Order. St Francis had a great respect and affection 
for Elias, and chose him as the next vicar after Peter Catanii’s death in 
1221. Francis created the office of vicar, it seems, to meet the practical 
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necessities caused by his own illness, the growth of the Order, and his 
own reluctance to exercise authority. But whereas Peter Catanii, the first 
vicar, had not the courage to assume responsibility, Elias was to a large 
extent Minister General in fact. The limitation to his power was the 
Saint’s own great personal authority. Elias presided over the Whitsun 
General Chapter, but St Francis sat at his feet and tugged Elias’s habit 
whenever he wanted something said. Elias was a layman and popular 
with the rank and file. When some years after the Saint’s death he became 
Minister General, it was the officials and the growing clerical element 
that opposed him and finally deposed him. Hugolino’s good offices had 
secured his election, but the Cardinal also acquiesced in his deposition. 
The notoriety of Elias’s life, Mrs Brooke argues, and I think convincingly, 
has tended to obscure the constitutional issue in his fall. The early history 
of the Order was written up under the influence of the fierce controversy 
between ‘Spirituals’ and “Conventuals’ at the turn of the thirteenth century. 
Even the earliest Franciscan writers were hostile because of the con- 
tumacy and apostasy of Elias and because of his association with the 
excommunicated Emperor Frederick II. Elias’s personal life does seem 
to have degenerated after the Saint’s death, but stories were circulated 
attributing unworthy behaviour to Elias during St Francis’s lifetime. 
Mrs Brooke subjects them to a critical examination so that ‘the representa- 
tion of him as wholly vicious can be rejected as libellous’. 

Mrs Brooke concludes that Elias’s generalate was not nearly so signi- 
ficant as was that of Haymo of Faversham or that of St Bonaventure. 
Elias’s deposition was principally the work of the provincial ministers 
and it was caused principally by his policy, which was, if anything, 
‘reactionary’ and obstructive to the ‘progressive’ views of the provincials. 
The General Chapters of 1239 and 1242 deliberately set themselves to 
prevent the recurrence of Elias’s policy and to exclude the rank and 
file from General Chapter. The constitutional form of the Order took 
shape in the decisive period between 1239 and 1260 (to which Mrs Brooke 
devotes the second part of the book) and embodied the triumph of the 
views of the official and clerical part of the Order. The Constitutions and 
the Lives of St Francis were rewritten; the old ones were destroyed; police 
action was taken against the rebellious. Finally, no one was admitted 
to the Order unless he was a clerk, a ruling full of momentous 
consequences. ; 

_-St Francis’s idealism was swept along by the current of intellectual 
enthusiasm that caught hold of the age. Students needed buildings, books 
and leisure, and in such circumstances it is very difficult to see how the 
history of the Order of St Francis could have taken any other course 
than that which in fact it did. Sabatier was a partisan of the ‘religion of 
the spirit’; but Mrs Brooke has no illusions. The provincials and ministers 
were dealing with bodies of men who were not always uniformly tractable; 
there was a revivalist, enthusiastic, misguided character about many of 
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the early Franciscans which needed control in the interests of religion 
and society. ’ 

Mrs Brooke has a happy way of portraying character, like her master, 
Professor Knowles. Her book is scholarly and illuminating. At least 
one misprint seems to have escaped the proof reader ; on p. 170 ‘access’ 
should read ‘excess’. DOM BERNARD MOSS 


Etterno Spiro: A Study in the Nature of Dante’s Paradise by Sheila Ralphs. 
Pp. 46 (Manchester University Press, 1959) 75. 6d. 


Tue title of this book is taken from Beatrice’s explanation of the gradation 
of the Blessed: 
. . € differentemente han dolce vita 
per sentir pit e men l’etterno spiro (iv, 35-36). 

‘The love of the Blessed is the Holy Spirit which, as the outgoing and 
self-communicating activity of God, gives vision according to the capacity 
of the recipient, and simultaneously the love of what is seen. Paradise 
therefore is in this sense the Holy Spirit . . .” (p. 39). This interpretation 
of the Paradiso is based on a scrutiny, in the light of his theological 
presuppositions, of the characteristic words and images used by Dante, 
among which Miss Ralphs specially emphasizes spiro: it is by God’s breath 
that his creatures live: 


vostra vita sanza mezzo spira 
la somma beninanza . . . (Vii, 142-3). 


It is by the life of the Spirit within them that the love of his creatures, 
and of the blessed in particular, is centred on God. The Spirit breathes 
on them and breathes back through them. But love follows vision, itself 
the gift of the Spirit. So the images expressive of il ben dell’ intelletto, images 
of food, drink and light, traditionally associated with the second Person 
of the Trinity, are examined and related before the less concrete but 
more dynamic ones of the Spirit. The characteristic ‘movements’ of the 
blessed as, for example, riso and sfavillare, are all associated, even identi- 
fied with the Spirit; while the enjoyment of the dolce pome (fruitio divini 
aspectus) on the one hand is balanced on the other by the fruit and flower 
images — especially the Rose — applied to the blessed to express the 
Father’s pleasure in his perfected creation; for in each case fruitio is 
the Spirit. 

A short but illuminating part of this study is devoted to Dante’s ideas 
on justice, divine and human, and their expression in the imagery of 
the Paradiso. Divine justice is God’s will, and its human counterpart 
has no other measure. The just souls who form the Eagle ‘shine with the 
rays of the piacere etterno which is God’s own joy in Himself’ (p. 30): 
both the divine justice ordering the new creation as a reflection of the 
Word, and the joy of the blessed in that order are associated with the 
Spirit. This is more fundamental than the view which would see in Dante’s 
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uttitude to such characters as Francesca or Brunetto a radical tension 
setween poet and Christian. Indeed the value of this study lies chiefly 
N its witness to the consistency with which the images of the Paradiso 
are linked to each other and to the underlying theological structure. 
Phe more convincing at once for its restraint and generous allusion to the 
ext, it should help all types of reader towards a unified understanding 
of the last and most difficult cantica. DOM EDWARD CROUZET 


The Wakefield Pageants in the Towneley Cycle, edited by A. C. Cawley. 
Pp. Xxxix + 187 (Manchester University Press: Old and Middle English 
Texts, 1958) 18s. net. 

ruis is the first fresh edition of any of these mystery plays to have been 
made from the unique manuscript for half a century, and the first to 
dick out the six plays ascribed wholly, on the evidence of metre and 
style, to the ‘Wakefield Master’. They are among the most entertaining 
und effective portions of any medieval English drama for the modern 
eader, and certainly the most often commended. Though the best of 
hem have been repeatedly reprinted, it is useful to have the group thus 
ogether, and it will no doubt make a good prescribed text for study. 

In a judicious introduction Dr Cawley reviews the multiple connections 
of the cycle copied in the former Towneley (now Huntington) manuscript 
with Wakefield and its neighbourhood, and particularly the items here 
resented: through their internal allusions, original headings, linguistic 
orms, and the agreement between sixteenth-century annotations and 
ocal records. The latter evidence suggests that the volume may have 
een an Official register or master-copy which was subject to Elizabethan 
scclesiastical censorship and eventual suppression. 

The editor rightly (to judge from facsimiles) accepts a date in the third 
juarter of the fifteenth century (if not later) for the surviving manuscript, 
ave play xxxii added in the early sixteenth century; so it was in use for 
carcely a hundred years. He puts the origin of the cycle in its present 
shape, including the Wakefield Master’s contributions, in the first half 
yf the fifteenth century. In the past most of the mysteries have been 
issigned to much earlier dates, in the fourteenth century generally, than 
he extant manuscripts, and their pre-history has been far too speculative. 

It is surprising that Dr Cawley does not discuss the provision by the 
Wakefield Master of alternative versions of the Shepherd’s play. Was it 
inticipated, or discovered, that the implicit parody of the Secunda 
Pastorum was too bold? The present numbering of the two is of course 
ot necessarily original, but it may be guessed from the order that by the 
ime of the present copy the first was normally performed, or preferred 
yy the compiler, though the second is to us the more impressive and 
nteresting. Yet it may therefore be that the order is that of composition, 
ind that both were felt well worthy of preservation. ears 

The text is here given modernized punctuation and stage-directions, 
md the archaic use of i and j, u and v, and the italicized expansion of 
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abbreviated letters, still found in some modern Middle and Renaissance 
English texts meant for undergraduates, are sensibly avoided. The explana 
tory notes and glossary appear painstaking and adequate, and physically 
the book is pleasant and unpretentious, as befits its purpose. 

The editors of the first edition of the cycle, whom Dr Cawley canno 
name, will be found in the Surtees Society’s centenary volume: Jame: 
Gordon and James Raine the elder, the preface only being by Josepl 
Hunter. A. I. DOYLE 


Erasmus and the Humanist Experiment by Louis Bouyer, CONG. ORAT. 
translated by Francis X. Murphy, c.s.s.r. Pp. 220 (Geoffrey Chapman 
1959) 18s. 

It might have been expected that a book with this title would be a pendan 
to P. Bouyer’s Christian Humanism and other works in which he ha: 
subjected humanist experiments to severe criticism. In fact the book i 
of a piece with his portrait of St Philip Neri, The Roman Socrates, tha 
is, it is a warmly sympathetic account of the first humanists. At firs 
one might receive the opposite impression. P. Bouyer might seem to be 
suggesting that an experiment which failed even when such men a 
Erasmus undertook it is not worth trying again. ‘A liberal policy followec 
for so long without any counterbalance had by now allowed the gangrene 
of a renascent paganism to corrupt the body. There could be no doubt 
particularly after the sack of Rome, and in the bewildering atmospher 
revealed in the autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, that the Christias 
Renaissance had on the whole failed disastrously, despite the brillian 
exceptions of men like Sadoleto, Contarini and Pole’ (p. 54). But by th 
time the end of the book is reached it is quite clear that the author i 
not writing to support an anti-humanist thesis. ‘Catholic Christianit: 
has by no means exhausted, as the persistent vitality of the Churel 
shows, its potentialities for quietly assimilating the new data which th 
fifteenth century had first set in opposition to it’ (p. 220). P. Bouyer 
then, to adopt his own distinction, wants us to be humanist Christians 
however much he may suspect ‘Christian humanists’. 

Nearly half the book is taken up with an examination of M. Renaudet” 
interpretation of Erasmus as a ‘modernist before the event’. P. Bouye 
has no difficulty in establishing Erasmus’s loyalty to the Church and th 
fundamental right-mindedness of his approach to the complex problem 
of the sixteenth century. He tells us that ‘the Method of Erasmus represents 
for the first time and in admirable fashion, the use of principles an 
methods entirely adequate to effect a really fruitful renewal of Catholi 
faith and theology’ (p. 175), and shows very clearly that his distaste fo 
metaphysical speculation was an accident of the time — Erasmus wa 
in no respect an obscurantist. But perhaps the most fascinating pat 
of the book is the setting for the central study, the brilliant portrayal c 
other Renaissance figures, in particular Nicholas of Cusa, Vittorino an. 
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ico della Mirandola. There is not much on More or Pole, but what 
here is shows P. Bouyer’s perceptiveness at its most striking. Always 
n reading him one is conscious of a penetrating intelligence, an extra- 
rdinary power of seizing upon the significant facts, wholly devoted to 
he service of Christian truth. It is most astonishing that he should cover 
o many different fields with the mastery of a specialist. 

The translation reads on the whole easily enough, but the translator 
las missed a number of minor points, and there are a great many irritating 
nisprints. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


4 Daily Thought. Compiled from Richard Challoner’s Meditations. By 
tev. V. Guazzelli (Sands and Co.) 7s. 6d. 

4 BOOK of selections from Bishop Challoner’s meditations is to be 
velcomed. For they were inspired by the prayer which was the foundation 
ind the soul of his apostolic ministry and teach its practice. 

Challoner does not speak of mystical or even of contemplative prayer, 
jad nothing to say of its successive stages as they are described by a 
st Teresa or St John of the Cross. Nevertheless he teaches the substance 
»f contemplative or more truly unitive prayer as it was taught by Augustine 
3aker — loving aspirations of the will to God apprehended as present 
n the soul. 

‘The practice of continual prayer . . . consists in a certain sense and 
onviction of the presence of God and frequent conversions of the soul 
o Him.’ The soul ‘should frequently tend to Him by aspirations and 
sreathings of love’, ‘not however a fervour of the imagination but of the 
will’. “The exercise of the divine presence, which employs the under- 
tanding in the thought and remembrance of Him, by means of a lively 
aith and sense of His being always with us, and within us: and entertains 
he will . . . by continually turning it towards Him by aspirations of love, 
y oblations of our whole being towards Him and by longing desires 
ifter the embraces of Him, and an eternal union with Him.’ ‘To pray 
well. . . our thoughts must be fixed in God; not considered as abroad, 
jut as within our own souls; not as represented by corporal images, 
ut as the being of all beings, the eternal, incomprehensible, infinite 
ruth.’ The very accents of Baker. Who now shall say that Challoner’s 
eligion was dry, cold, correct, even dull, an uninviting moralism? 

It is in the light of this central and truly mystical spirituality that we 
we to understand Challoner’s sober instructions on the virtues and 
fices, the commandments and beatitudes which are the subject-matter 
»f so many of these meditations. 

Two excerpts insist that ‘Sanctity and perfection do not so much 
lepend upon doing extraordinary actions, as upon doing our ordinary 
.ctions extraordinarily well’, that is ‘with a pure intention for the love 
yf God’. This surely is St Theresa’s Little Way, derived presumably 
rom St Francis de Sales whom Challoner greatly admired and who 
aught the little way some three centuries before St Theresa. 
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We are commonly informed to-day that in its reaction against the 
Protestant denial of a sacrificing priesthood, the Catholicism of the 
Counter-Reformation lost sight of the priesthood of the laity, and I 
must confess that I had been persuaded of this. Challoner however 
teaches that priesthood as a well-known truth of Catholic theology. 
‘All the assistants at Mass ought to join with the priest in offering up by 
his hands and by the hands of the invisible (‘indivisible” is of course a 
misprint) high priest, Jesus Christ this most holy sacrifice.’ What was, 
and for the most part still is lacking, is an exterior expression of this 
offering, be it only pronouncing aloud the Amen at the end of the Canon. 

I regret the choice of a statement that our Lord’s prayer in Gethsemane 
was offered only for our example and instruction, and that in his Mother’s 
womb and even as an embryo recently conceived, Jesus possessed the full 
use of reason and ‘agonised’ over men’s sins, surely an incredible miracle 
and remote from the humanity he assumed. Psychological Docetism 
unfortunately has not always been rejected as decisively as physical. I 
also regret a denunciation of St Paul before his conversion as a wilful 
sinner in his certainly sincere zeal for Judaism and the teaching that God 
not only permits but positively wills the hideous suffering so often inflicted 
by nature and our fellow men. Far more regrettable, however, is the choice 
of a series of excerpts enlarging upon the physical tortures of hell. 
Challoner has said so much to arouse and foster love of God and trust 
in his goodness which this crude terrorism should not have been permitted 
to deny. 

I am very glad to learn that steps are being taken to obtain for Challoner 
the place he so well deserves among the official saints of the Church. 

E. I, WATKIN 


Il Sacramentario di Ariberto by Angelo Paredi. Edizione del MS. D.3, 2 
della Biblioteca del Capitolo Metropolitano di Milano. Miscellanea 
Adriano Bernareggi (+1953) arcivescovo di Bergamo, a cura di Luigi 
Cortesi. Pp. 327-488 + 8 pl. (Bergamo, 1958). 

Amon the contributions to the volume of Miscellanea to the memory 
of Adriano Bernareggi (+1953), Archbishop of Bergamo, not the least 
important for liturgiologists is that of A. Paredi, of the Ambrosian 
Library in Milan. He has prepared a very welcome complete critical 
edition of the hitherto unpublished sacramentary, written during the 
early years of the eleventh century for the use of Ariberto, Archbishop 
of Milan. The beautifully illuminated sacramentary is reproduced in 
full, with the liturgical texts numbered 1 to 1024. The variants of other 
Ambrosian sacramentaries and missals are given in footnotes, while 
reference is made, for each individual text, to the corresponding passage 
of the Ambrosian sacramentary of Bergamo (Dom Cagin’s edition), 
making it possible to see at once the almost complete identity of the 
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Wo sacramentaries. The lacunae of the text of Ariberto (several quater- 
ulons are missing) have been judiciously completed from contemporary 
Ambrosian mass-books; these additions are printed in italics. 

There is at the end a complete table of the Bergamo Sacramentary 
exts with an indication of the corresponding text of the Sacramentary 
yf Ariberto. DOM LOUIS BROU 


Jictionnaire de Spiritualité Ascétique et Mystique, Doctrine et Histoire. 
adited by André Rayez, s.s., and Charles Baumgartner, s.J. Fascicules 
‘Xli-xXxvil (Beauchesne, Paris). 


INE is always pleased when a new fascicule of this great encyclopedia 
ippears. At the same time one is a little annoyed because fascicules do 
lot appear more frequently. But once one considers the enormous 
lifficulty involved in publishing such a work, the often frustrating task 
Mf securing reliable scholars with sufficient time at their disposal to 
0-operate in this endeavour, one can only be grateful to the editors for 
yeing able to do their job so well. 

Fascicule xxii completes the long and exhaustive article, or series of 
ticles, on Direction spirituelle, and fascicule xxvii, the third in Volume 
3, concludes with an article on Episcopat (to be completed in fascicule 
XViii). Between these two items there are over a hundred entries pressed 
nto two thousand pages. A few are certainly worth mentioning: Dis- 
ernement des esprits, Discrétion, _Divinisation, Dons du Saint-Esprit, 
§. Dunstan, Eau, Maitre Eckhart, Ecriture sainte et vie spirituelle, Egka- 
aleipsis, Eglise, Elisabeth de la Trinité, Enfer. Special attention might 
ye called to Joseph Lécuyer’s extensive and excellent article on Docilité 
mu S. Esprit, and also to Edouard Ranwez’s piece on Envie in which the 
thor wisely says: On objectera que, si les auteurs d’autrefois avaient 
‘onnu, comme nous, V’influence considérable exercée sur le caractére par le 
onctionnement, entre autres, des glandes endocrines, et Tefficience de 
‘art médical en ce domaine, leurs pronostics auraient été moins catégoriques 
t plus rassurants. Nous ne le nierons pas; mais nous n’en aurons pas moins 
, tenir l’envie pour un mal aussi tenace quwil est commun. It is perhaps 
infortunate that Robert Vernay, when writing on Effort, does not properly 
ntroduce and develop St Frangois de Sales’s views on the subject; it is 
ardly enough merely to quote St Jeanne de Chantal’s maxim: Paris ne 
"est pas bati en un jour. 

Occasional omissions of apparently major or minor importance are, 
yne might suppose, bound to occur in such an undertaking as this, e.g. 
he failure to include articles on the author of The Cloud of Unknowing, 
father Baker and even St John of the Cross along with the noteworthy 
rticles on St Thomas, the Rhineland mystics and Benet Canfield under 
he subject Divinisation, or the omission in the article on Duns Scotus 
f his important teaching on the sacrament of penance and the power of 
he keys. But the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité does not and, of course, 
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cannot pretend to cover all the ground pertaining to ascetical and mystical | 
theology. Indeed, the very idea of a dictionary or encyclopedia of 
spirituality is at first repugnant to any sensitive soul. The intention of 
the editors, however, is not to systematize the spiritual life by dividing 
it up into neat little compartments. They recognize that there is a real 
need for extensive historical data relating to the lives and teachings of 
Christianity’s spiritual geniuses and that a certain amount of expounding. 
of traditional doctrine is quite essential. The danger in such an endeavour 
is when a writer either neglects important historical data or expounds a 
particular doctrine too much from his own point of view. We are happy 
to say that the authors contributing to the Dictionnaire de Spiritualité 
have, for the most part, been very thorough in their research work and 
objective in the treatment of their subjects. DOM PLACID KELLEY 


Heroes of God by Henri Daniel-Rops. Pp. 223 (The World’s Work, 
Ltd, 1959) 21s. 


IN this book M. Daniel-Rops uses all his skill as a novelist to present 
the lives of eleven missionaries. The stories of such well-known missionaries 
as St Martin and St Francis Xavier are given a new approach. Less 
famous figures, such as Bartolomé de las Casas, who laboured in South 
America, and Fr Nussbaum, who was martyred in Tibet, are introduced. 

These short sketches are very readable: a child could understand and 
enjoy them. They illustrate the point that the saints should be our heroes 
in this age as much as they were in the Ages of Faith. Whether as prop- 
aganda for the mission field or simply as saintly adventure in apostleship, 
the book should appeal to young readers. 

This collection of biographical sketches is pleasantly produced; and 
there is only one noticeable mistake: on p. 162 we are told that Mother 
Javouhey was raised to the altars of the Church in 1850, at which date 
she still had a little time to live. DOM MAURUS LUNN 


Chance and Providence: God’s Action in a World Governed by Scientific 
Law, by William G. Pollard. Pp. 190 (Faber and Faber, 1959) 16s. 


IN this book a scientist who is a Christian proposes a theory to show how 
the government of the world by God’s providence can be reconciled with 
the conclusions of modern science. He writes clearly, and avoids un- 
necessary technicalities. His starting point is the difficulty of seeing how 
a world controlled by rigid law leaves room for guidance by God’s 
providence. He argues that modern science has been forced to give up 
belief in a rigid law of causality governing every event: ‘Whether we like 
it or not, it seems to be a world in which indeterminacy, alternative, 
and chance are real aspects of the fundamental nature of things, and not 
merely the consequence of our inadequate and provisional understanding’ 
(pp. 54-55). He goes on to maintain that this leaves room for the working 
of providence in particular happenings: ‘What is labelled chance in one 
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ontext can without contradiction manifest the will of God acting in 
udgement or in redemption in the other’ (p. 94). 

Two points may be made in criticism. First, is such indeterminacy 
eally conceivable? Would it not mean that a movement started with a 
sarticular thing, and that this thing moved itself? But is self-movement 
of this kind thinkable; is not causality involved in the very notion of 
activity? Moreover it is clearly impossible to prove that an event is 
incaused; all that can be said is that no cause has yet been found. Secondly 
s it true that a world in which there is strict causal connection leaves no 
‘oom for providence? If God is in eternity and outside time, he does not 
need to foresee what will happen, or to interfere with the sequence of 
events — everything is directly present to him. He sees and determines 
ull from eternity, and his plan, made from eternity, takes into account 
all the various elements which must be allowed for, including man’s free 
choice. The whole world order is so settled from the beginning that one 
thing causes another, and yet that God’s purpose is fulfilled. Of course 
this raises many difficult problems, but to some minds these problems 
seem less difficult than that of uncaused activity. " 

DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


Handing on the Faith by Josef Andreas Jungmann. Translated from the 
original Katechetik by A. N. Fuerst. Pp. xiv + 445 (Herder, and Burns 
Oates) 35s. 


St AUGUSTINE urged that Christian doctrine should be taught in such 
1 way as to guide the listener from hearing to believing, from believing 
to hope, and from hope to charity. The extent of this task is the raison 
V’étre for the unique place of catechetics in the educational curriculum. 
The awareness that the catechist cannot be content merely with intellectual 
nstruction is a constantly recurring idea in this book. 

To judge by the title one might imagine that Father Jungmann has 
srovided no more than a handbook for teachers. However a glance at 
he content of the work shows that he has covered the whole field of 
~atechetics from every relevant point of view. The book begins with a 
soncise history of catechesis from the primitive church to the present day, 
ziving special emphasis to the use of catechisms which became widespread 
it the Reformation epoch. Next follows a consideration of what is needed 
n-the catechist both as regards character and the important question of 
lis technical training. Of this latter the author emphasizes that the 
catechist must not be found wanting in methodology when compared 
0 his well-trained colleagues in the secular branches’. The consideration 
»f the teacher leads naturally to an examination of the child and his 
eceptive capacity for religious formation. Longer chapters are then 
levoted to the actual science of teaching religious doctrine. The first 
of these is occupied with the problems raised by the distinctive nature of 
atechetics and the author expounds such matters as the awakening in 
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the pupil of an assent which is not merely an intellectual understanding, 
as well as the vexed question of the format of the catechism. On this’ 
particular subject he advocates the division into logical sections, or 
‘lesson units’, rather than the presentation of an undifferentiated succession 
of questions and answers. After this there is a valuable section on the 
optimum arrangement for a syllabus, which ought to combine a measure 
of repetition with a genuine progress, so as to avoid boring the children 
by the annual review of more or less the same topics. To achieve this 
it is suggested that the early years of instruction be devoted to religious 
practice, notably first communion, while the more advanced stages will 
deal with bible history, and finally systematic doctrine. Following this 
is a discussion of the application to catechetics of modern techniques in 
pedagogy showing the value of such things as visual aids, plays, and so 
on. He opts for giving the child as active a réle in the class as is possible, 
and deprecates learning by rote. Apart from learning prayers, which is a 
different matter altogether, he considers that memory work should not 
be attempted until after the age of ten. The impression created in this 
section of the book is that the catechism class could, and should be the 
most interesting period of the pupil’s day. The rest of the book is less 
directly related to the science of catechetics and covers interesting topics 
such as the religious life of the child, the history of the apostles’ creed, 
and so forth. Both in the text and the bibliographical notes supplementary 
material has been inserted to ensure that the narrative is relevant to the 
situation in England. The scope of the work is thus seen to be so com- 
prehensive that it is of value not only to school teachers, but also to priests 
and parents. 

In view of this vast scope one is led naturally to consider whether 
such an all embracing book is of value in so large a society as the Church. 
The attempts of various popes to draw up a universal catechism have all 
failed, simply, it would appear, because of the differences of educational 
procedure between one nation and another. Could not the same be 
alleged against a universal programme for catechetics? This problem is 
not evaded by Father Jungmann; far from it. He sets out to provide 
just such a universal system. He justifies the feasibility of such an aim 
by virtue of the fact that both Catholic doctrine and the child’s 
psychological make-up are constant. By keeping clear of the practico — 
practical level, which must inevitably vary with the national and other 
differences in educational systems, the author does indeed succeed 
substantially in presenting a comprehensive system of catechetics valid 
for his native Austria, England, France, or elsewhere. To express this 
judgement in another way, one could say that if a teacher (enjoying 
an ordinary knowledge of doctrine) had received the pedagogical training 
of a non-Catholic training college, or had acquired a university teaching 
diploma, then he would have to do little more than master the contents 
of this book in order to be in a position to teach Catholic doctrine. To 
have composed such a book is no mean achievement. 
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Particular praise must be given to the author’s awareness of the actual 
urgency of the catechist’s task. On several occasions he stresses the fact 
that the teaching of Christian doctrine must now make up for what 
is no longer given by the liturgy and the former Christian atmosphere 
of Europe. While agreeing fully with the author’s desire to put off memory 
work till after the age of ten, one is somewhat surprised that he should 
fail to emphasize that it was for illiterates that the question and answer 
method was devised. Worthy also of mention are his suggestion that the 
catechism should be divided up on the basis of lesson units, and his 
insistence on the adequate technical training of those who teach this 
subject. 

In all frankness one must admit that the high standard of the book is 
not maintained in the final section dealing with particular aspects of a 
child’s religious life. His recommendations in this section are not alto- 
gether satisfactory. For instance, his discussion of the ages for first 
confession and first communion is rather inconclusive. Although much 
of what he says favours the reception of communion before the making 
of the first confession, one is sorry to see that he does not formally 
recommend this innovation. Again on the subject of a child’s assistance 
at Mass, while agreeing fully with the author’s contention that ‘it is 
unadvisable to expect children to participate in the silent Low Mass’, 
the alternatives which he suggests are not altogether helpful. The Ber- 
singmesse, So well known in Germany, is almost unheard of here, and the 
organized children’s Mass brings its own problems not least of which 
is the dividing of the child’s worship from the parent’s. In all fairness to 
the author it must be acknowledged that the difficulty lies principally 
in the present form of the Latin Mass. Until the vernacular is extensively 
employed it does not seem that any really satisfactory solution will be 
arrived at. 

Much wider issues are inevitably opened up when the subject of purity 
is broached. The problem of sex instruction comes to the fore, since 
without this knowledge the inculcation of the notion of purity is virtually 
meaningless. That the whole matter should be considered from the view- 
point of co-operating in the divine creative work is admirable. Yet like so 
many others, Father Jungmann would have human reproduction dis- 
cussed with reference to the birth of Christ. How much longer will Catholic 
pedagogues continue to relate sex instruction to the one case in human 
history where the normal process of human reproduction did not operate? 
The reluctance of parents (called the ‘incest barrier’) is frankly admitted, 
yet he advocates that the knowledge of the facts of life should be imparted 
at about the age of twelve. In conformity with this age limit he speaks 
of the earlier childhood as the ‘happy period of ignorance’. Why should 
it be assumed that a child is happier for being ignorant of the principal 
vital link which unites him to his parents? If the information were given 
gradually from about the age of six, most of the difficulties would be 
overcome. Since the infant is not then emotionally affected by the matter, 
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the ‘incest barrier’ does not constitute a serious difficulty. Furthermore 
the child can then be introduced to the ideal of purity in a realistic manner, — 
and be strengthened therein before it is possible for him to experience 
temptation. 

To return to matters of more immediate concern, one is glad to see 
that both the author’s style and the arrangement of the book make for 
clarity. There is however a certain dry thoroughness which pervades the 
book as well as an array of quasi-technical terms. Expressions such as 
‘text-explanatory’ and ‘text-developing’ which flow so naturally from the 
German pen are not so readily assimilated by the English reader. 

As to the appropriateness of the book’s appearance one can say truly 
that its arrival is auspicious. The lamentable condition of catechetics 
in England has long been recognized, and with the creation of a national 
catechetical centre one may hope that the nadir has now been passed. 
Pedagogy is seriously neglected in the training both of secular and regular 
priests. The official ‘diocesan syllabus’ is in the majority of cases so 
impracticable that really thoughtful teachers ignore it. Last of all the 
catechism is in urgent need, not of revision but of being rewritten. The 
author notes that England is still using what is basically Challoner’s 
catechism, last revised in 1883. In what other department of the school 
curriculum are the unrevised text books of 1883 still employed? If this 
situation is to be improved it is vitally necessary that the problems of 
catechetics must be the object of serious thought. For such an operation 
this book by Father Jungmann is invaluable. Nothing else of comparable 
worth is available in the English language. MICHAEL M. WINTER 


The Religious Problem in English Education. The Crucial Experiment 
by James Murphy. Pp. 287 (Liverpool University Press, 1959) 35s. 

IN 1831 there was inaugurated in Ireland what became known as the 
Irish National Education System. It was introduced as an attempt to 
deal with a situation in which five-sixths of the population was Catholic. 
and yet the greater part of the public funds available for education went 
to the benefit of Protestants. Its aim was to provide schools for poor 
children of all denominations in which there should be ‘combined literary 
and separate religious education’. One of the objects of those who devised 
the system was to break down the animosity between Catholics and 
Protestants, and in furtherance of this it was designed that as part of 
their general education the children should be given, besides denomina- 
tional religious instruction, some religious instruction of an undenomina- 
tional nature based on selections from the Bible. These ‘Irish Scripture 
Lessons’, as they were called, were intended not as a substitute for the 
bible but as an introduction to it, in the hope of filling the children with 
a love for bible reading. They were drawn up by a Board consisting of 
three clerics, including the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, and four 
laymen. Many criticisms were made of the system but, for a time at 
least, in practice it worked fairly well. 
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In Liverpool at this time, where the Catholics formed about one- 
quarter of the population, there was something of an analogous situation, 
and the Liverpool Town Council, inspired by the Irish system, opened in 
1836 two Corporation Schools of its own in which children of all faiths 
were to be educated together. The question of educating the poor was 
very much in the air throughout the country, and this was a deliberate 
experiment designed to show that the ‘Religious Problem’ was not in- 
soluble and that on this account the establishment of a national system 
of education should be no longer delayed. In regard to the provision of 
religious instruction the schools were to be run in accordance with the 
following regulations: 


That the Schools shall be open at nine o’clock each morning and 
commence by the children singing a hymn from the selections of the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland and by the Master 
or Mistress reading a portion of the Scriptures from the same 
Selections. 

That one hour of each day be devoted to the Religious instruction 
of those children whose parents do not object and that such hour 
be in the afternoon after the school has closed. 

That the school shall be considered as closed at 3 o’clock in 
winter and at 4 in summer. 

That the Clergy of the different denominations be solicited to attend 
for these purposes and that every practicable accommodation be 
afforded to them. 

That the children be required to attend the schools at a quarter 
before 10 o’clock on Sunday mornings and that the same religious 
instruction be given as on the other mornings and that the children 
be expected regularly to attend their respective places of Worship. 


It is interesting that the Catholic clergy co-operated readily with the 
Education Committee in the running of the schools, and did not even 
require that some of the teachers should be Catholics, though they 
insisted that Catholic children should not join with the others in prayer, 
apart from the approved hymns, and required that they should not be 
obliged to read the Authorised Version of the Bible, while the Church 
of England clergy put up a determined opposition from the start. It was 
feared that the system would further the aims of the Catholic Church. 
-~At first, very few Protestant children attended the schools, though 
by the end of the first year out of a total of 1480 children in the two 
schools there were 532 Protestants and the rest were Catholics. It was 
generally conceded, by unprejudiced opinion, that the schools were well 
run, and the experiment came very near to success. But the rest is a sorry 
tale of religious strife, often perverted to political ends, and finally, in 
January 1842, the religious education in the schools was put onto lines 
which the Catholics could not accept and their children were withdrawn 
from them. 
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From that time forward the Catholics were compelled to build their 
own schools, with all the difficulties associated with financial stringency — 
and a growing population. The failure of the Liverpool experiment 
clearly strengthened the hands of the Catholic Church in demanding 
that it should be provided with its own schools out of public funds, and 
it is rather piquant to follow the way in which this was largely brought 
about by the efforts of one man, the Rev. Hugh M’Neile, a fiery, anti- 
Roman orator, with most peculiar views on education, who managed to 
stir up the most bitter and violent religious controversy in the town. 

Mr Murphy, Lecturer in Education in the University of Liverpool, 
has written a clear and fascinating account of this little known, but 
very interesting episode in the history of public education in this country. 

DOM JOHN ROBERTS 


The Story of Mellifont by Father Colmcille, 0.c.s.o. Pp. 332 (Gill, 1958) 
305. 


FIvE years or so before St Aelred became abbot of Rievaulx, the Abbey 
of Mellifont was founded by St Malachy. This was in 1140 or 1142. 
Clairvaux was the founding Abbey and St Bernard its abbot. His reaction 
was against social injustice in monasteries, against infringement of the 
spirit of poverty, against deviations from the Rule of St Benedict. Accord- 
ingly Cistercian monasteries were to be founded in wild spots far from 
human habitations so that their life should not be dependent on the 
labours of others. There were to be no serfs. Instead the monks would 
provide for themselves, helped by laybrothers. Secondly, no money 
was to be forthcoming from tithes or advowsons, taxes or stipends. 
Food and everyday needs were to be pared to the minimum. Church 
architecture and church singing was to be simple. Thirdly, St Benedict’s 
tripartite division of the day into Opus Dei, Lectio Divina, and Labor 
was to be restored. The Divine Office was to be shorn of most its accretions 
and more time given to prayerful reading and manual labour. In addition 
uniformity was to be established by canonical visitations and annual 
general chapters. 

With clarity and candour Fr Colmcille shows the life of these ideals 
between Foundation and Dissolution Day. The feudal trappings had 
returned by the beginning of the fifteenth century. Mellifont was a great 
feudal domain. The abbot was lord of a vast tract of country, so vast, 
that we are told he could ride on the property of the Abbey from the 
sea at Drogheda to the River Shannon. He had become a Lord of Parlia- 
ment and a Justice of the Peace. Secondly, in the thirteenth century such 
was the falling off of discipline that General Chapter decreed that each 
monastery should possess a prison ‘strong and secure’. In fact Mellifont 
had two, one for religious and one for secular use. In addition it had 
its own gallows and pillory in the nearby town of Collon. Abbots too 
were recalcitrant. Malachy of Ballinglass had to be deposed and his 
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Abbey removed from the jurisdiction of Mellifont to that of Fountains. 
Thirdly, manual labour tended to drop out from the time-table. ‘The 
old Cistercian spirit had practically died out in the majority of the Irish 
houses long before the dissolution of the monasteries’ (168). Finally 
uniformity was made difficult by the Great Schism and the difference 
between monasteries inside the Pale and those outside it. This racial 
question was a constant worry from the day St Bernard made up the 
first community of nine Frenchmen and four Irishmen until the eve of 
the Dissolution when the monastery was largely an Anglo-Norman one, 
with Irishmen professed only by way of exception. On the question of 
nationality the author states on pages 32-33, ‘This man was not what 
we should now call Irish in any real sense of the word . . . One of those 
Anglo-Irish who were as distinct from the Irish as the Anglo-Indian 
from the Indian to cite a modern parallel.’ Being both Anglo-Irish and 
Anglo-Indian myself, I do admit my distinction from the Irish as I do 
from the Indians, but I cannot admit the parallel. 

Old Mellifont died in July 1539. New Mellifont came to life in November 
1938. Between the dates the Cistercians were reformed, and once again 
it can be said at Mellifont as it was in St Bernard’s day, ‘Good master, 
what shall I do that I may possess eternal life?’ “Enter here; live as we do: 
This do, and thou shalt live.’ 

Father Colmcille has written the Story of Mellifont with piety and 
devotion. He has had no axe to grind either at the expense of Englishmen 
or anybody else, and he has not been afraid to write the unvarnished 
truth. DOM LAURENCE KELLY 


The History of Belmont Abbey by Dom Basil Whelan, 0.s.B. Pp. viii + 236 
(Bloomsbury). 


Tuis book published in the centenary year from the foundation of Belmont 
Priory, subsequently to become an Abbey, has been undertaken by Dom 
Basil Whelan as a labour of love. It is a chequered history from 1859, a very 
unusual history as the author says in the Introduction. At first Belmont was 
to be a Common House of Studies for all the young monks of Downside, 
Ampleforth and Douai. That arrangement obviously led to many difficulties. 
The monasteries above mentioned had schools attached and had many 
parishes to serve. Would they send competent men to teach, and provide 
priors and novice-masters? They certainly did, sending such giants as 
Dom Bede Vaughan, afterwards Archbishop of Sydney, Dom Oswald 
Smith and Dom Edmund Matthews, each to become Abbot of Ample- 
forth, and others who became bishops and were ornaments to whatever post 
they held. These difficulties were increased when Belmont became that very 
un-Benedictine entity, a common Novitiate. Moreover there were great 
economic and financial problems to be faced and to add to the 
monastery’s other burdens, the church was to become the pro-Cathedral 
of the diocese of Newport and Menevia, with a Benedictine Chapter. 
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Then there were financial difficulties, and we are told that throughout 
the existence of the Common House there was always a substantial | 
deficit shown by the accounts. 

The picture of Bishop Brown is an attractive one. He was the last of 
the old Vicars Apostolic. Of course his successor Bishop Hedley was 
one of the lights of nineteenth-century Catholicism. His Retreat for 
Priests and Others has brought help and consolation to many. He might 
well have had a chapter of the book to himself. In fact the whole arrange- 
ment of the volume is rather haphazard, which makes it extremely hard 
to read. An index, at least of the proper names scattered at large through- 
out its pages, would have been useful. Moreover, many facts in the book 
call for explanation. Surely the monasteries might have done more: 
to have heating of some kind provided in refectory, library and lecture 
rooms. Still, when all is said, the life at Belmont was a happy one. Over 
all shone the light of great goodness in the venerable men who presided. 
Some may have had what was called peculium, but with it they had that 
poverty in spirit to which beatitude is promised. 

It is not easy to discover how the idea of the Belmont monastic church 
being called a ‘Cathedral Priory’ first arose. On page 107 it is stated that 
‘Prior Cummins . . . had always insisted on the fact that the Cathedral 
Priory was the successor of the great Cathedral Priories of pre-Reforma- 
tion times (Winchester, Durham, Ely and the rest) and as such was 
unique in the world at the present time’. But those ancient monastic 
churches were not priory churches, they were abbey churches as well 
as being Cathedrals, the bishop of the diocese being the abbot in every- 
thing but name, and being often an absentee, as became so much the 
case in Plantagenet times, the effective government of the monastery 
would be in the hands of the prior. But it is fantastic to give the name 
‘Priory’ to ‘Ely’s stately fane’, or to the vast pile (cathedral and castle) 
standing high above the Wear at Durham, not to mention the primatial 
cathedral at Canterbury. Incidentally Bishop Wilkinson of Hexham and 
Newcastle, who generally knew what he was talking about, whenever he 
made pugnacious reference to Durham Cathedral called it ‘my Abbey’. 
He was right, as was also an old engraving of Durham which used to 
hang in a corridor at Ushaw. 

Why, it might be asked, have a Cathedral for the see of Newport 
many miles away from Newport and still more from Cardiff, in a remote 
country district far from any centre where Catholics were ever likely 
to congregate in large numbers, and where the bishop, if he lived there, 
would be permanently separated from his flock? No wonder Bishop 
Hedley, as we are told, had some difficulty in explaining the term 
‘Cathedral Priory’ to the Roman officials. 

Into the many disputes over reform, strict monastic life and monastic 
missionary life it is not necessary to enter here, except to say that Rome 
as usual would not act in a hurry and was anxious to know what the 
E.B.C, really wanted. It is interesting to see how faithfully the book 
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Shows that men with incisive minds like Abbot Butler always strove for a 
definite purpose, which whatever its merits or defects was bound at length 
to prevail. 

Belmont as a monastery never came fully to its own life till it was 
constituted by Papal authority a separate independent entity in the 
English Benedictine Congregation. The Common or Joint Novitiate 
and Common House of Studies had naturally been an anomaly, and 
caused endless disputes in Chapters General in which Canonists were 
often volventes in gurgite vasto. These controversies are now ancient 
history. Once full independence from all jurisdiction other than that 
enjoined by the Constitutions had come, a school and a certain number 
of parishes became desirable, if not a necessity. These have come in God’s 
good time. Proficiant! 

There are, of course, chapters showing how great is the debt of Belmont 
to the family of Wegg-Prosser of Belmont House, who gave the land for 
the building of church and monastery and have been munificent 
benefactors. 

The book suffers, as already noted, from having no index, and from the 

insertion of far too many letters which do not greatly clarify the text and 
sometimes have little bearing on the narrative. 
_ As we end this notice of a work of much industry and research, may 
we congratulate the author for including the vivid description of a minor 
earthquake shock one morning towards the end of Matins and the 
accounts culled from contemporary letters and documents of ghostly 
visitations to cemeteries and old houses, the spirits acting with that 
apparent lack of any sense or purpose common to such beings — sounds 
of footsteps on stairs or in passages, a presence felt but invisible, a 
fender dragged across a floor in the dead of night. The ghostly visitants 
are also guilty of a lack of tact, for though the seven course dinner and 
deep potations from inexhaustible puncheons were stili in vogue in the 
polite world, they would not have been of frequent occurrence in 
monasteries or episcopal residences, however familiar in the moated 
grange with its family ghost or in the baronial hall. Perhaps in the Nuclear 
Age, when the millennium and universal peace shall have come, even 
the ‘affable familiar ghost’ may no longer ‘revisit the glimpses of the 
moon’. DOM URBAN BUTLER 


Nationality and the Western Church before the Reformation by I. P. 
Shaw. Pp. vi + 64 (S.P.C.K.) 7s. 6d. 


Tue Secretary of King’s, London, in his Maurice memorial lectures, 
has taken an important theme and marshalled a good many relevant 
points round it. He writes: ‘In the year 1500 Pope Alexander VI was 
still the acknowledged head of the eighty-five archbishoprics in Europe. 
There was still only one Church, one, holy, catholic, and apostolic, but 
the unity was brittle. Within the splendid hollow framework of the 
Western Church by 1500 the national churches had already developed 
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and were ready to break with that control which for centuries had been 
becoming more and more nominal. The Reformation of the sixteenth | 
century was no sudden event, but a result to which the development of 
the national churches had inexorably pointed with ever-increasing 
certainty.’ 

I do not think it is possible to quarrel with Mr Shaw’s statement of 
the position in 1500 — the ease with which anti-Roman rulers brought 
their local churchmen into schism or heresy with them, the small part 
these churchmen played in keeping countries such as France or Spain 
loyal to Rome, support his generalization only too well. But I am not 
convinced that the ‘nationalism’ of the Western Church in the sixteenth 
century was the product of so continuous and traditional a development 
as he thinks. He traces briefly the consequences of the Germanic con- 
ception of the proprietary church for the Universal Church, the tendency 
of bishoprics from the beginning to cluster in national, political, secular 
groups. He makes a telling point when he notes the increasing frequency 
with which the canonical prohibition against the translation of bishops 
was dispensed from or ignored, whilst at the same time no instance is 
known of the translation of a metropolitan to another metropolitical 
see. He notes how the more cecumenical institutions of the middle ages, 
the monasteries and the universities, tended to take on national colour- 
ing and allegiance; the obstinately universally minded friars became 
pari passu increasingly disliked. All this Mr Shaw does with learning 
insight, and enviable clarity, but I am not altogether convinced. It would 
I think, be equally possible, indeed Dr Ullmann frequently does it, to 
trace the development of centralizing tendencies in the medieval church; 
to note the increasing restrictions on the exercise of lay rights of patronage, 
the decreasing powers of the metropolitans and so on. Even more im- 
portant it could be argued that after all the Reformation was not only 
or primarily caused by tendencies, inexorable or otherwise, towards 
national churches. In some ways it was an appeal to universal elements 
in the Christian faith against the traditional church order. Luther and 
Calvin were appealing to what they thought was the Catholic faith and 
the Christian Bible, and they showed very scant respect for traditional 
sees, lay proprietary rights, and nationalistic monks. I should say then 
that Mr Shaw has not seen the whole of the question, although he has 
certainly seen some of it. 

In so succint a survey inevitably there are some dubious facts and 
judgements. On p. 18 Mr Shaw claims that Gilbert Foliot’s translation 
to London in 1163 was the first certain case of the translation of a bishop 
in England. This is a splendid example of the ease with which English 
medievalists can forget the existence of England before 1066. Anglo- 
Saxon bishops were sometimes translated. On p. 51 Mr Shaw claims that 
the Regularis Concordia ‘shows a marked national character . . . Indeed, 
it is not too much to suggest that in the events which led up to the Agree- 
ment there may well have been the idea of an English Congregation.’ 
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am sure that he has mistaken the attitude of the monastic reformers 
ere. In part Mr Shaw is relying on Dom Thomas Symons’s distinguished 
ontributions to the study of the sources of the Concordia, published in 
arlier numbers of this Review, and summarized in his edition of the 
oncordia, Dom Thomas emphasizes the Englishness of the document, 
nplicitly rejecting Dom Albers earlier essay on the earliest monastic 
ustomals, that argued the Concordia is fundamentally a ‘cluniac’ docu- 
lent, a transference of reforming concepts from the Continent to England. 
must confess I find Dom Albers more convincing than Dom Thomas. 
do not wish to suggest that no questions remain, or that Albers is 
ertainly right, and Symons certainly wrong, but I do maintain that 
1any of Albers arguments seem cogent and have never been refuted. 
1 the end I am sure his central contention that the Concordia is largely 
ut of Benedict of Aniane by Cluny has a lot in it. At any rate the problem 
; a nice example of how much more difficult it is to distinguish the 
ational from the cecumenical in church history than appears at first 
ght. ERIC JOHN 


he Movement of World Revolution by Christopher Dawson. Pp. 179 
Sheed and Ward, 1959) 13s. 6d. 


VHAT have we come to expect of a book written by Christopher Dawson? 
avariably a piece of lucid writing which makes its point and is clearly 
slated to its historical antecedents. An analysis of western and other 
orld cultures based upon a broad historical knowledge as well as multi- 
idinous detailed studies drawn from fields ancillary to history such as 
sciology and anthropology. He shows a deep appreciation for the rdle 
f religion as the source of spiritual unity and cultural vitality. The whole 
iscussion will be framed in terms of historical and contemporary issues 
iat help the reader to see alternative courses of development and which 
rompt him to serious thought and deeper understanding as a prelude 
) decision. His compelling interest seems centred in the task of elucidat- 
ig the historical development of western culture and in gaining an 
nderstanding of the basic causes of crisis in the modern world. These 
tributes have set his work apart from the more manageable research 
iterests, valid enough in themselves, of the academic historians, and 
ave imparted a bold and sometimes controversial character to his themes. 
In all these respects the present work is representative. English readers 
1ould note that chapters vi, ix and x have been previously published 
nder the title, The Revolt of Asia whereas several other chapters have 
ppeared in various periodicals. This does not detract from the value of 
lese essays which show considerable unity of thought and composition. 
He opens the book with an introductory essay on “The Relevance of 
uropean History’ in which he points out that even as the science and 
chnology, whose spread are revolutionizing the modern world, are 
uropean in origin — so also are the acute ideological conflicts of the 
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present age. He concludes his first essay with a moving plea for a con 
tinuing ‘patient investigation and interpretation of the thought an 
social institutions of other peoples’. It is a work calling for the co-operatio: 
of western historians and especially ‘the work of orientalists who ca: 
appreciate the part of the non-European cultures and understand thet 
reactions to the impact of modern civilization’. 

Other sections deal respectively with ‘The Revolution in Wester: 
Culture’, ‘The World Expansion of Western Culture’, and ‘Asia and th 
West’. Mr Dawson writes both for the scholar and the general reade 
who seek to understand the relationship between the several world culture 
which science and technology have forced into ever greater proximity 

The secularization of western culture did not take place in Europ 
because either Protestant or Catholic culture triumphed over the others 
but because of the weakening of religious convictions before the con 
fident critical rationalism of the new lay intelligensia. The new leaders o 
national culture in the orient are precisely those who have gone to schoc 
and absorbed western science, technology, political ideology and ideal 
of education. These they have employed as a weapon against the exploita 
tive capitalism and colonialism of the West. The revolt runs deepe1 
however, and not just against the West but against their own traditiona 
values and ancient institutions. It appears that regardless of the outcom 
the ‘acids of modernity’ have accelerated the process of change and tha 
the invasion of the East and of Africa by western ideological influence 
will continue apace. It is precisely this cultural vacuum, religious! 
speaking, which Dawson deplores, and his prescription is definite — th 
restoration of traditional religious sanctions and the acceptance oa 
belief in the law of Nature and the law of God. Christianity and human 
ism, in Dawson’s judgement, are not dead; they are but the foundatio: 
stones in the edifice of western culture which must be made ready agai 
to sustain the imponderable weight and stress of a new re-building. 

If his attitude appears distant to the reader who wonders how we ar 
going to defend democratic and parliamentary forms of governmen 
here and now against the Communist threat — perhaps this is but th 
privilege of a historian who of necessity is trained to take a long vie\ 
of the history of western culture. Always he is saying that the main poin 
of attack must be the reintegration of religion and culture or, mor 
specifically, the restoration of Christian culture. This is a much harde 
task than that of preparing to meet a military challenge in superior terms 
‘The greatest danger which threatens us is not the external threat to ou 
political independence by the expansion of the new world empires, bu 
the internal disintegration of western culture by the ideologies whic 
are anti-Christian or anti-humanist’ (p. 94). 

Although Mr Dawson is a severe critic of the historian serving as th 
propagandist of nationalism and as an apologist for the state, he is aler 
to certain problems which face the enthusiastic advocate of ‘worl 
citizenship’ or the teaching and writing of world history. He points ov 
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that there is no educated reading public of world-wide scope to sustain 
such an effort. General historical knowledge has not kept pace with the 
advance of specialized studies, so we may be a considerable distance 
from our goal. 

In his final essay, ‘Christianity and Oriental Culture’, Dawson sees 
the eclipse of the traditional oriental religious faiths before the impact 
of western tendencies, ideological, scientific, and industrial. He sees a 
vast opportunity confronting the Christian Church in the unmet spiritual 
needs of men in Asia and Africa. The difficulties are neither dodged nor 
softened. The West must shake off its own materialist and secularist 
tendencies; the immense surge of oriental religious nationalism must be 
Overcome. Now, however, that the very question of penetrating the 
hitherto closed worlds of oriental religion has been lessened by the 
revolutionary forces unleased throughout Asia, the challenge is very 
great. He reminds his readers that this is the age of the harrow and the 
plough, not the time of the harvest. RUSSELL FREEMAN 


Balzac the European by E. J. Oliver. Pp. 209 (Sheed and Ward) 15s. 


THIs is a book that repays a second reading. It offers no startling 
re-assessment of Balzac, but it clearly springs from long acquaintance 
with his work and is full of percipient remarks. 

Mr Oliver reckons that the three great novelists are Dickens, Tolstoy 
and Balzac. He deliberately refrains from putting them in order of merit, 
but it is not difficult to see which of them would get his vote, and he 
advances many good reasons for his preference. He explains the title of 
his book by pointing out that Dickens and Tolstoy wrote ‘from the 
confines of Europe’ and were ‘national writers’, while Balzac ‘wrote in 
France and in French when this was still the civilized language of Europe, 
diffused over the whole area in the previous generation by the French 
Revolution and the conquests of Napoleon’. He also reminds us that 
although Balzac had many characteristically French traits he has seldom 
been regarded as France’s greatest genius or as the ideal Frenchman. 

Mr Oliver’s method is critical rather than biographical; his chapters 

take their titles from what strike him as important aspects of Balzac’s 
work, although these are always related to his life. He lays considerable 
emphasis on the autobiographical Louis Lambert, and sees in the theory 
of the will formulated in that novel the dominant factor in Balzac’s life 
and work. Mr Oliver also draws attention to the importance of the 
mystical, Swedenborgian Seraphita in any consideration of Balzac’s 
attitude towards religion. 
_ In his concluding chapter, Mr Oliver describes Balzac’s master-quality 
as ‘the importance with which he endowed every aspect and every incident 
of human life’. ‘This is the creed of Balzac the European’, Mr Oliver 
continues, ‘for this balance, this refusal to sacrifice one art or aspect of 
human life to another, has been the passion of European civilization.’ 
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A boom in Balzac is imminent. I recently heard an up-and-coming 
Oxford don defend his style — conventionally criticized as unequal to — 
his matter — to the last comma. Mr Oliver’s well-informed and balanced 
study reminds us that there are indeed good reasons why Balzac’s stock 
should rise rather than fall. J. R. FOSTER 


The Centre of Hilarity by Michael Mason. Pp. ix + 266 (Sheed and Ward) 
218. 


Tuk title is scholastic, the conceptual key to Mr Mason’s mood, and to his 
beliefs. But the book is Christian history understood through the artists 
and philosophers. Mr Mason wades in, to use an expression which I 
think he would appreciate, to every specialist’s field without any apology, 
in fact with a positive air of deliberate possessiveness — and he does it 
in the name of man, of the common man, and of Christianity, Catholic 
tradition. Some may be excused for finding his manner really too boister- 
ous — The Daily Telegraph spoke with a severe wince of the book’s 
‘Appalling faux-bonhomie’, and showed its misunderstanding of much 
said in the book by referring to Mr Mason’s troubles over the doctrine 
of hell as a ‘curious volte-face’; but in defence of its manner one may 
argue that this is well geared to its content. Mr Mason is speaking — 
well, not for those who have not spoken yet, because too many have 
already claimed to be doing that — but he is speaking for the general 
reader who wants to know how the whole story links up together and 
who wants to know what the artists were saying as well as to appreciate 
the subtle differences in the ways they said it. Not that Mr Mason ignores 
form, and his book is always based on real personal acquaintance with 
what he talks about and an evident, for some people embarrassingly 
personal, appreciation, of whatever he describes. In other words he is 
that rare and valuable bird ‘the creative critic-— and unfortunately it 
still seems to be a rude thing to be. It was bad enough when Middleton 
Murry wrote about Keats and Shakespeare, but to run as Mr Mason 
does from Aquinas and Chaucer through Shakespeare and Byrd, Descartes, 
Hegel, Nietzsche, Lewis Carroll, etc. to Chesterton, Eliot, Thurber and 
Paul Jennings, plus the Goons, and to write overtly and directly as a 
Catholic, a Roman Catholic in a Chestertonian sense, though with added 
1959ish nuances, and to do all this whilst throwing in what all the reviewers 
have admitted to be extremely perspicacious literary criticism (pure), 
well, it just isn’t done in the bookish world of to-day. It was good to 
see a middle length review given to the book in The Times Literary 
Supplement, but the writer was gritting his teeth most of the way through 
it — it was painful in the extreme to be reviewing a book by a very in- 
telligent person who was yet prepared to voice his own joy in his Christian 
faith. It is sad that although the book has been published for many 
months now, no serious appreciation of it has appeared in the Catholic 
press. Considering the subject matter, its theme, and its extremely 
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competent presentation — no critic has denied this — one would expect 
rather special consideration would be given to it. But it is indeed a difficult 
book to review — and it is impossible to summarise accurately; precisely 
part of its value is due to the author’s very lively mind and the mass of 
interlocking ideas and aesthetic appreciations with which it is full. 

All the same, I shall try to summarise. Chapter I, You can always 
read Browning. An amusing start. The author had expressed profound 
distaste at a reading of barely intelligible poetry of despair at an under- 
graduate poetry reading. The answer given to him after a shocked silence 
was: “Well, of course, if you want to be cheered up you can always go and 
read Browning’. The next sentence likens the author’s situation to one 
of Bertie Wooster’s situations. It is a good start to an introductory 
chapter which leaps about between Sartre, the Huis Clos, Eliot, Donne, 
Hamlet, Orestes and Oedipus, St Louis (the man), Seneca, Aristotle, 
Machiavelli. And, strangely, it’s all relevant, in the personal way the 
author does it. One could probably demand some sort of modification 
of almost everything he says if one took it by itself. But together, it 
hangs together. 

Chapter II]. The Magic Mirror of Self-Consciousness. Renaissance. 
Mostly Shakespearean criticism. As one who goes to the plays and 
enjoys them and occasionally reads them, I found it profound and 
exciting. 

Chapter III. Game and Earnest. The medieval world, playful and serious 
— a Chestertonian theme, but newly and well worked out. An occasional 
back-thrust at Sartre as in previous chapters. Descartes is criticised, well. 

Chapter IV. The Clerks and the People. A long central chapter in which 
the author moves into his own special ground. Eliot is the representative 
of the clerks, D. H. Lawrence and Chesterton of the people. As with 
the Shakespearian chapter there are plenty of quotations, from Eliot 
here, and to use a Masonic expression, the author seems to me to be on 
the ball all the time. His attempts to be kind to Eliot are sometimes 
amusing, but the way he traces Eliot’s very serious appreciation of D. 
H. Lawrence and his desire to reach a real integration, are rewarding. 

Chapter V. Two lobes in the brain of a ploughman. This is a continuation 
of the previous chapter with D. H. Lawrence introducing Chesterton. 
The analysis of Lawrence is, speaking from memory, similar to that 
made by an Anglican priest writing under the name of Tiverton in a 
book on Lawrence a few years ago. The two lobes seem to be the unique 
vision of the artist (renaissance) and the natural theology of the common 
man (medieval). rake 

Chapter VI. Joy at War. The redemption, and existentialism, and 
Chesterton. Defeat and hope. 

Chapter VII. The Last Enemy. Summing up and a final defence of 
Chesterton as being nearer to reality than Eliot, but with all the author’s 
genius for preferring to state such things ultimately in both-and terms 
rather than either-or. And it can be a purely personal matter whether 
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one prefers bangs to whimpers. His criticism and appreciation of Eliot 
continue to be rewarding. 

A summary is unfair, because it cannot give any idea of the richness 
of the thought and writing. This is the sort of book which many people 
might have thought of writing at one time or another, but would never 
dare to for fear of mouthing platitudes and of being rather vulgar. Michael 
Mason, a poet and creative critic succeeds. Simply on the literary level, 
he has some excellent things, and his writing on Chesterton is a bridge 
over the age of disdain for him now preceding the re-assessment that 
must eventually be made. As Christian and Catholic his book is adult 
and historical and theological; it succeeds in speaking often of the virtue 
of hope without being merely emotional and of joy without being merely 
childish. To provide a selective literary history of Europe, written sub 
specie aeternitatis, without being boring or untruthful is a great and 
worthwhile achievement. Though critics may not like it, it may well 
convince a man here and a man there that God is in fact in his heaven still. 

JOHN M. TODD 


Epoch and Artist by David Jones. Pp. 322 (Faber and Faber, 1959) 25s. 


Davin Jones is a man with a feel for the shape and the weight of words 
and with a good knowledge of, and proper interest in their family back- 
ground, and therefore I think it is important for us to remember, when 
seeing the title of this book, not only (as he himself tells us) that the 
artist is the man who binds things together, but that an epoch is the 
check or pause when a star reaches its highest point. He is acutely con- 
scious that we are living in an age and in a culture which is dying and 
that as it dies it gives very little help to those who are trying to live in it. 
Indeed he is convinced (and rightly) that man is by his nature of being 
‘a borderer between matter and spirit’, a maker of signs, and ‘that con- 
viction will furnish no lorica or padding against the dilemmas and queries. 
Indeed that conviction strips off all defensive armour so that the sharp 
contradictions and heavy incongruities may at least be felt. Vulnerability 
is essential or we may not notice the dichotomy even if it exists.’ That 
is the point: (and the point is the end of a sword) that without life we 
can feel no pain, but to agree with the Greek that not to have been born 
: * best thing, is the final blasphemy once the Word has been made 
esh. 

This book is a collection of Mr Jones’s ‘occasional pieces’ written or 
spoken over the past twenty years. It is divided into four rather loose 
sections, the first dealing largely with Wales, the second with the artist 
in this age and culture of ours, the third is of our heritage and of history, 
‘by which the soul is fed’, and the fourth is criticism of one sort and 
another of various individual artists. I say the sections are loose because 
Mr Jones, being what the Enemy calls integrated, is writing and talking 
always of one thing, his human experience, and however much we may 
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elight in the complexity of its relationships, one term of that relation is 
onstant. And the same truth, the same perception will crop up all through 
he book to impress by reiteration and to satisfy by fresh application. 

The pieces vary greatly in length and importance, from the preface to 
he Anathemata to a letter to Granta on the issue of ‘past’ and ‘present’ 
n relation to the practice of the arts. But all are well worthy of inclusion, 
or Mr Jones is a man who is clear about his own principles and so is 
ble to bring a firm argument to bear upon whatever subject he is dis- 
ussing. He has also a rich personal experience of poesis both in drawing 
nd in writing and this stands him, and us, in good stead when dealing 
vith the work of other artists in those fields and with the problems 
vhich arise therein. 

His prose is very compact, his allusions not always easy and he gives 
is few answers, but Aristotle (whom he salutes in every section) was 
ight to say that the important thing in the pursuit of truth is to ask the 
ight questions: the answers will come. It is the middle term which binds 
he syllogism together. 

This is a good book written at a sad time. DOM PHILIP JEBB 


Mr E. I. Watkin wishes to correct a sentence in his review of Saints 
f the Missal which appeared in our last issue. On page 59, line 30, one 
hould read: Boniface VIII ‘persuaded’ St ‘Celestine . . . to live in the 
astle of Fumone’.—Eb. 
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Dom Cyril was one of three brothers who all became English Benedictines, 
Of these Dom Theodore Rylance was a monk of Ampleforth and Dom 
Romuold was a Gregorian, who is still remembered at Liverpool. 

After passing through his novitiate at Belmont, Dom Cyril went for 
two years to St Anselmo in Rome and thence to Cambridge where he 
took a classical degree. He was ordained priest in October 1905 by the 
new Bishop of Clifton, Bishop Burton, in the newly-opened choir together 
with Doms Edward Green and Denis Goolden. 

He was already teaching in the school and already showing signs of 
his many sided gifts. A sketch which he made of the new choir, in which 
he included his own idea of the future tower, was much in evidence that 
autumn, and he was already known to the Brethren as a musician. The 
first remembrance the present writer has of him was of him playing the 
organ in the village church at the sung Mass. In the summer holidays 
this Mass was sung by Dom Leander Ramsay and the sermon was always 
preached by the parish priest, Dom Ethelbert Horne. 

In the autumn of 1906 Dom Cyril was sent to Gorey in Ireland where 
he soon established himself as a first class teacher. However, in 1909 
he returned to England and settled at Ealing, which was not yet a Priory. 
Here he remained until 1930 and here the most important part of his 
work was done. 

Dom Cyril was a perfectionist and he did not suffer fools gladly, but 
with those who were not fools he was extremely effective and was much 
loved by them. The French language was his chief concern in the school. 
Some of his brighter pupils remember and value his teaching to this day. 
He wrote a French Grammar which was to revolutionize the teaching 
of that language, but it needed Dom Cyril to use it, and so did not sell well. 

His other, and perhaps his most important achievement at Ealing was 
his work as choirmaster. In this, as in all he did, he took infinite pains, 
and he built up, with the very small numbers available, a polyphonic 
choir which was quite first rate in quality. The polyphonic tradition 
flourishes at Ealing to this day. As a hobby, rather than as a work, Dom 
Cyril was a keen carpenter. In this too he demanded perfection. On one 
occasion he made a credence table for the church, and the pains he took 
to make it exactly correct were almost incredible, but in the end it was 
a perfect table. It should also be mentioned that while at Ealing he was 
a devoted chaplain to the Augustinian Nuns for years. 
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During the late twenties Dom Cyril suffered increasingly from arthritis, 
and in 1930 he was moved from Ealing to Talacre Abbey as chaplain 
to the Benedictine Nuns there. This work, however, proved too much 
for him and he returned to Downside in 1932. For a short time he taught 
philosophy to the Junior monks of this House, but the arthritis got 
worse and he was moved to Worth in 1934. After holding chaplaincies 
in one or two places, including Ladycross at Seaford, and finding he 
could not carry out the work, he was appointed parish priest of Bonham 
in 1936. Here he remained till 1938 when he was transferred to Little 
Malvern. But after three years he was again unable to carry on and in 
1942 he returned to Downside where, after a time, he was unable to 
walk and had to be wheeled about in a chair. In 1945 he retired to the 
care of the Blue Nuns at Bournemouth where he remained until his death 
on the 25th November 1959. Until almost the end he continued to do 
small jobs of carpentring for the nuns, and his mind was as alert as ever. 
His interest in all that was happening at Downside remained keen to the 
end. 

Dom Cyril did not spend much of his life at Downside, and he was 
not much known by the present Community. He was, it may be supposed, 
looked upon as something of a ‘solitary’. But in his younger days at 
Ealing he was a good community man and took an enthusiastic part in 
all ‘family’ festivities. He was good company too, but there were moods 
in which it was wiser not to approach him. He was a good priest, had a 
keen intelligence and could preach on occasion an excellent sermon. If 
his health, and especially his nerves, had been better, he might have done 
a great work for Downside. May he rest in peace. 
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WE The purpose of this book is to give some 
: ideas as to how the great ceremonies of 

Holy Week can be made to live. We have 

CELEBR ATE to go beyond the mere correct rubrical 
performance of difficult and unusual rites, 

and see to it that the people all appreciate 

OUR the meaning of them both for themselves 
and for the Church at large, and also 

take as active part in them as possible. 

REDEM PTION Excellent books have, of course, already 
been written on this subject but it is certain 

we shall have to go on working for many 

years to come before Holy Week is known, 

appreciated and loved, and made a part 

of our lives, as the Church wishes to it be; 

people need continual instruction which 

they absorb in differing ways and the 

author has written this book in the hope 

that it may touch on some new aspects, 


and that his efforts will be complementary 
A. S. E. BURRETT to those who have written before him. 
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